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CHRONICLE. 


DINBURGH was very much in festival 
a sate E on Monday and Tuesday last, when 
Bainburgb. the Duke and Duchess of York, taking part 
in a public ceremonial on a large scale for 
the first time since their marriage, visited the Scottish 
capital on their way southwards, for the Duke to re- 
ceive its freedom, and for both to receive certain gifts. 
The illumination of the city on Monday night appears 
to have been extremely successful, which, indeed, is 
not wonderful. For few people with eyes in their heads 
have ever seen its ordinary appearance by night for the 
first time—and few of those fortunate ones whose im- 
pressions do not blunt have seen it at any time— 
without amazed delight. The Duke and Duchess then, 
proceeded Wynyard, where Lord LONDONDERRY en- 
tertained them, and Stockton, where they opened a 
park, to the city which gives their title, and which had 
a second festival ready for them. 


The America Lord DuNRAVEN had bad luck in the first 

Cup. race for the America Cup on Thursday. It 

was sailed in such light airs that, though the course 
was only thirty miles in all, the yachts could not do it 
in the allotted six hours, and the race was accordingly 
declared off. Meanwhile the Valkyrie, after getting a 
good deal the worst of the start, had overhauled her 


‘opponent steadily, and at the mark-boat was five- 


and-twenty minutes ahead. It might not have been 
the most satisfactory way of winning, for there was 
nothing to do but to scrape the sky for puffs and drift 
between them ; but it would have counted. 


Politics out of On Tuesday night Mr. GoscHEN addressed 

Parliament. q large Unionist meeting, with Lord 
Lorain in the chair, at Edinburgh, pulled Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S speech to pieces (if that can be pulled to pieces 
which never hung together), and showed without diffi- 
culty that the Lords had done their strictest duty. 

Next day Lord RanpoLpH CHURCHILL took up his 
parable in the same sense at Stalybridge, and appears 
to the Daily News to have been “insolent” because 
he treated the Irish members as foreigners. But if 
they are not foreigners, why do they want a separate 
Government? Your Home Ruler has a habit of for- 
getting to answer that question. 


Foreign and The news of this day week was quiet and 
Colonial Affairs undistinguished, the current troubles in 


South America and South Africa not furnishing any 
important or striking novelty. France was still all 
agog about Russia, and it was asserted from the East 
that she was about to offer to her lover the island of 
Koh Samit (belonging to the Siamese, and occupied 
during the late troubles) as a gage d'amour, But there 
might be difficulties about this. 

News came on Monday morning that the French 
plenipotentiary in Siam had carried his point (rather 
characteristically) in a manner which is capable of being 
represented, though hardly of being considered, as a 
triumph for all parties. The final arrangement was 
said to be tripartite, consisting of a Treaty (adhering 
fairly close to the ultimatum which Lord RosEBERy 
permitted, but edging a little beyond it), a Convention 
conferring greater advantages on the French, and 
especially a prolonged occupation of Chantaboon, and 
an “undertaking” that this occupation shall not be 
prolonged very long after all. These see-saw arrange- 
ments do not generally work well. The other news of 
the morning included tidings of a low Nile in Egypt, 
mitigated by the immense improvements in the irriga- 
tion system introduced by English engineers ; some 
strike news from France and Belgium, the ery ws 
to death of the Barcelona bomb-thrower, and offici 
declarations from Buenos Ayres that Rosario, the head- 
quarters of the insurgents, had surrendered, and that 
the small portion of the navy which had revolted had 
been quite subdued. 

From the exact terms of the Franco-Siamese arrange- 
ments published on Tuesday morning it appeared that 
those provinces of Battambong and Angkor, which we 
understood from Lord RosEBery lay quite outside the 
demands of France, have been distinctly meddled with 
and practically Gallicized, though not formally ceded ; 
and that, in other respects, the greater Power was 
dealing with the smaller simply as its chattel. Which 
makes it more than ever interesting to ascertain 
the exact way in which the Foreign SECRETARY 
is going to secure that integrity and independence 
which have been recognized as of grave importance 
to India and to England. At home the French were 
in a higher state of Russomania than ever. News 
from South Africa was more and more threatening, it 
being declared that a strong Matabele impi was hover- 
ing about Fort Salisbury and had fired on patrols. 
It was satisfactory to learn that Sir Henry Locn 
had shown more sense of the situation than Mr. 
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Buxton (indeed the fact is not surprising), and had 
ordered Dr. JamEsoN to take all steps necessary for 
protecting those placed under his administration.—— 
A Brazilian official telegram (a collection of official 
Brazilian telegrams for the last four years would be a 
fine illustration of the comedy of history) declared that 
public opinion was “entirely opposed to the insur- 
“gents.” We are afraid that, if public opinion is all 
that President Peixoto has got to oppose to the shells 
of the Aquidaban, he will find it but a weak defence. 


The foreign news of Wednesday morning was rather 
more varied than usual. The practically independent 
Riff tribes in Morocco had attacked Fort Guaraich, a 
new outlying defence of the Spanish colony of Melilla, 
in great force, and seem to have carried it—though 
the garrison punished them heavily before retiring to 
the town.— Further details came from Mashonaland, 
where Matabele Impis were represented as on the 
march all round the Company’s territories. These, 
however, were in a good posture of defence, each of 
the three principal stations, Forts Victoria, Salisbury, 
and Charter, being occupied by a sedentary garrison of 
200 men and a mounted force of 300 more well provided 
with machine-guns. As the intelligence department 
under such a scoutmaster as Mr. SeLous is likely to be 
pretty perfect, and the distances from fort to fort are 
not very , concentration to meet any particular 
attack should not be difficult. And we have the same 
great authority for it that, in the open, five hundred 
mounted men with machine-guns need not be afraid 
of anything LopenGuLa can do; while, of course, a 
mounted force which happened to be too weak could 
retreat on either fort without difficulty.——Things were 
still in suspense at Rio, where, it seems, Mme. Saran 
BEgNuAkDT landed and did not think much of the 
bombardment. But everybody is not so thoroughly 
broken to sensations of all kinds as this remarkable 
woman, and the shot which killed Mr. Watmoven 
might, if it could have dared, have given even 
Mme. BERNHARDT a new one. Argentina ap- 
peared to be really settling down. In Europe 
it was said that five and twenty thousand pounds had 
been given for Prince Bismakcx’s Memoirs, or rather 
for the post obit of them. In France M. Pav DE 
CassaGNac was to be prosecuted for saying rude things 
of General Saussier ; M. Reiacu bad retired from the 
editorial chair of the République Frangaise, and 
M. CLEmenceau had set to work to placate “le Dieu 
“ working-man” by vindicating his right to strike 
semper, whique and contra omnes.——lIf apparently 
official intelligence may be credited, the Royal Niger 
Company may be congratulated on having scored several 
points in its difficult game against French encroach- 
ment, and what we can only cal] the unhandsome con- 
duct of some trade rivals among Englishmen. The Muri 
difficulty had been settled by the striking of the French 

M. Mizon had moved south-east to try his luck 
with the Germans at the back of the Cameroons (who 
will certainly not be hampered by their Government in 
dealing with him), andthe Emir of Yous had, with the 
assent of his superior the Sultan of Soxoro, fully recog- 
nized the Company’s rights over the whole of Adamawa. 
This latter fact, if it be a fact, will annoy our friends of 
the Débats and others rather considerably. 

Thursday morning was again pretty fertile in news. 
It was said that Dr. Jameson, acting on the above- 
mentioned permission, intended to assume the offen- 
sive against such impis as had crossed the borders 
of Matabeleland proper. ‘This is, no doubt, excusable ; 
though it may seem that it would have been better, 

many reasons, to await attack. The British 


Mission had reached Cabul, and had been magni- 
ficently received by the Amerk. There was said to 
be a likelihood of trouble with the Ashantees; and, 
indeed, it is some time since their last lesson, albeit 


it was a pretty thorough one. The minor German 
States were grumbling about the running up of their 
“matricular contributions” to the Empire. The 
Belgian colliery strike was subsiding; the Spanish 
Ministry were taking the Melilla business (which, con-- 
sidering the relations of more than one or two European 
nations with Morocco, might give trouble) with com- 
mendable coolness ; and the Italians were preparing to 
receive the British fleet at Taranto with an enthusiasm 
entirely unconditioned, of course, by anything that 
may happen to the Russian fleet at Toulon. The 
foreign war vessels at Rio, with the exception of the 
Germans, had at last been empowered to forbid any 
farther bombardment. This proceeding seems either 
rather intrusive or rather dilatory; but the principle 
probably is “ Let the man have his fair try at bombard- 
“ ing, and, if he does not do it well, stave him off.” 

Yesterday morning news came that the foreign com- 
manders at Rio had been nonplussed by the ungrateful 
Brazilian Government, which continued to erect forti- 
fications and mount guns against the ships. Accord- 
ingly, it was said the inhibition had been withdrawn, 
and the old game at long bowls (for the bombarding 
goes on over an island or two) resumed. There were 
slight disturbances and much violent language in con- 
nexion with the French and Belgian strikes. Details 
were received of the terribly destructive effect of a 
tidal wave in the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Church The preliminary proceedings of the Church 

Congress. Congress at Birmingham took place without 
any hitch on Monday, and the Congress itself was 
formally opened in a good and uncompromising, though 
temperate, speech from the President, the Bishop of 
the diocese, on Tuesday. This had been preceded by 
greetings from the Corporation and from the Non- 
conformists of Birmingham (the latter a proceeding in 
which good feeling, perhaps, got a little the upper 
hand of strict logic), and by sermons, of which the 
chief was preached by the Archbishop of CANTERBURY ; 
while Archdeacon Farrar elsewhere stated that “ We 
“ want prophets, we want saints.” No one will gain- 
say that statement; but when it comes from Dr. 
Farrak’s mouth, some might like to have a slight 
explanation as to the kind of prophets and saints 
wanted. The increase of the Episcopate, Education, 
and the Observance of Sunday formed the chief sub- 
jects of discussion during the day. The usual Eccle- 
siastical Art Exhibition seems to be unusually good, 
as it should be in such a head-quarters of metal-work 
as Birmingham. 

Next day— Wednesday—was the central, and perhaps 
the busiest, day of the Congress, and a very great 
number of subjects was discussed, the most important, 
perhaps, being the project of a Special Preaching Order 
—a notion in itself almost wholly good, but presenting 
many practical difficulties, 

On Thursday Father Icnatius, who has more than 
once been a stormy petrel at these Congresses, pro- 
duced some uproar and an approach to a disturbance, 
first, by protesting against Mr. Gore (of Lua Mundi 
notoriety) being heard on Home Reunion, and after- 
wards by objecting to the refusal of the Bishop of 
Worcester to allow the Father a hearing. The meet- 
ing also very plainly manifested its dissatisfaction when 
the Bishop himself defended his Grindelwald proceed~- 
ings, and declared Episcopacy to be non-essential to a 
Church, challenging any one to show that the Church 
of England thought otherwise. A simple reference to 
the Ordination Service in connexion with the rest of 
the Prayer-book would have confuted the Right 
Reverend disputant ; but it is ill arguing with a chair- 
man, and the confutation was not given. 

The Medical The Medical Schools opened on Monday 

Session, with the usual October addresses. In most 
the subject was, naturally, for the most part, medical 
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education. But Mr. Hotmes devoted himself, at St. 
George’s, to that remarkable person, Jonn Hunter, 
whose centenary it was, and whom St. George's is more 
especially bound to honour. The next day an address 
of a somewhat similar kind, but delivered by a layman, 
was made by Lord Trine to the students of St. 
Thomas’s, in distributing their prizes. 

The Coal Coal went up yesterday week to quite 

Strike. fabulous prices, which, however, were to 
some extent nominal, there being in the London 
market very little either to sell or to buy; and the 
chances of a settlement appeared rather less than more 
hopeful. But the Federation, though declining to 
negotiate directly with the owners, was understood to 
have sanctioned the resumption of work at the old 
rate. 

An attempt was made at the beginning of the week 
by the Mayors of the chief towns within the Midland 
striking districts to mediate; but it was not at once 
known what measure of success this was likely to meet 
with. The resumption process was going on, but not 
with quite the vigour which had been hoped, and the 
price of coal was maintained, with a tendency rather to 
rise than to sink. Lord Bowen, Sir ALBERT Ro uit, 
and Mr, HaupaNe had accepted the office of Com- 
missioners to inquire into the Featherstone riots. 

On Tuesday the owners naturally declined to confer 
with the Federation on a “no-surrender” basis, but 
accepted the invitation of the Mayors. Next morning 
a long letter was published from the Bishop of Sours- 
WELL urging peace. It was said not long ago that the 
colliers object to the Bishop’s intervention because he 
has a larger income than they have. But this argu- 
ment goes a little far. Will they admit the right 
of the icultural labourer, whose income is about a 
third or fourth of theirs, to forbid them to strike ? 

The Miners’ Federation, in their turn, accepted the 
Mayors’ invitation on Thursday. 


The Welsh We are glad to see that the proceedings of 
a the Welsh Land Commission, to which we 
drew attention some time ago, are attract- 

ing that attention in an increased and increasing 
degree, the apparent cooking of vernacular evidence 
and the attitude of Mr. Brynmor Jones, Q.C., being 
particularly noteworthy. The practice of constituting 
Commissions so that both or all sides may be fairly 
represented on them is (the still better practice of 
keeping them totally impartial being probably im- 
possible) a good one. But it can scarcely have been 
intended that Commissioners should allow themselves 
the license of advocates who happen also to be par- 
tisans. Even the French do not ostensibly unite the 
magistrature assise and the magistratwre debout in 


one person, 

On Tuesday morning Lord GRiMTHORPE 
Congas. controverted, in a short but pithy letter, 
the absurd contention that the Lords “ have no right 
“‘ to force a dissolution.” He and others have since 
followed this up. 


Mr, Alderman TYLER was elected Lord Mayor 
Miscellaneous. London on Michaelmas Day in the 
of Sir Stuart KNiLL, whose year of office (with the 
exception of one unlucky, but atoned for, indiscretion) 
has been a very creditable one.——--The ghoul-gossips 
were gratified at the end of last week and throughout 
this by the discovery in a cave near Bath of a girl’s 
skeleton, which was pretty certainly identified, an 
arrest being made in consequence on a charge of 
murder.-_——The Norwich Festival has proceeded with 
success during the week, which has also seen a Baptist 
Union Conference at Reading, and a Conference of 
Railway Servants at Glasgow.——The Easthourne and 
Battle coach upset itself on Tuesday evening.——A 
curious rumour was started on that day, to the effect 


that Mr. Tom Mann intends to take orders shortly. 


‘There are surely some things, affecting wages, picket- 
sacred books 


ing, and the like, in the formularies and 

of the Church of England which Mr. Mann, whom we 
have always heard described as thoroughly honest, would 
have some difficulty in accepting ex animo. But the 
rumour was contradicted———-A memorial statue to 
General GorDON at Gravesend was unveiled on Wed- 
nesday in the presence of the general officer command- 
ing the district. The Mayor observed that it was better 
to honour GorRDON than ALEXANDER the Great. Why 
not honour both for what was honourable in them ? 


Mr. J. M. Marpiow, who died last week, was 

Chancery barrister in considerable prac- 
tice, and had had a very distinguished Oxford career. 
Indeed he was said, we believe correctly, to have been 
the last of the old “double firsts” proper; that is 
to say, of those who obtained the distinction while 
the schools were only divided into Littere Humaniores 
and Mathematics, and the examination in both had 
to be gone through in the same term. Cambridge 
maintained her own parallel system for a good many 
years longer, but this also has gone recently, and both 
Universities have broken up their honour lists into 
a peddling “small change” of divided and subdivided 
schools and triposes instead of the old massive duality. 
Perhaps there is now but one man living in England 
of whom it would be so hard to write briefly and justly 
as of the Master of Balliol, who died last Sunday. Of 
Mr. JoweEtr’s great intellectual ability there could be 
but one opinion, and he combined with it a knowledge 
of the world unusual in the case of a scholar and a 
man of great reserve and shyness who lived all his life 
in academic surroundings. By a combination of per- 
sonal influence over undergraduates, and of adroit 
management of the patronage which was put in his 
hands by Governments (not, we believe, of one party 
only), he raised his college to a position unequalled in 
its peculiar way, or only equalled by Christ Church under 
Dean CrriL Jackson long ago. Assisted by his pupils, he 
gave to the common English reader as easy an access 
to the two greatest prose authors of Greece—PLaTo 
and THUCYDIDES—as any one can have without Greek, 
and so gained that reader's ear and suffrage. For the 
rest his character and career, both public and private, 
were regarded by different classes of persons with 
respect, with disapproval, with affection, with dislike 
in a degree most unusual. Perhaps the greatest, and 
certainly the least controversial, compliment which can 
be paid him is, that he could be regarded by nobody 
who knew him with indifference. Hardly any single 
man has done so much during the present generation 
to colour and mould the intellectual temper and state 
of Oxford, and through Oxford of England, as he.—— 
In Mr. Davin James (whose real name was BELAsco, 
a name which he perhaps thought carried too many 
suggestions of “‘ Any,” a valiant and scientific Israelite, 
whose earlier exploits in the P. R. were a little tar- 
nished by his later record) England has lost a very 
clever and an extremely popular actor, who was 
identified with the astonishing success of Our 
Boys, and did much other good work. Sir 
ArTauR Biackwoop, Secretary of the Post Office, 
had been originally a Treasury clerk, and had done 
official, but non-combatant, work in the Crimea, where 
he is believed to have experienced “conversion.” At 
any rate, he became an enthusiastic member of the 
Evangelical party, and his name latterly was somewhat 
unfavourably known as that of an advocate of all manner 
of fads and crotchets of the semi-religious or pseudo- 
religious t He was, however, we believe, highly 
thought of = his personal friends ; and, though the 


Post Office has not been very quiet under his rule, 
and he himself was imported into it from outside, he 
was not unpopular there.——Lady EastLaks, who died 
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at an advanced age on Monday, was by birth a mem- 
ber of the remarkable society which conferred literary 
distinction on the city of Norwich at the end of 
last century and the beginning of this, and was the 
wife of the well-known painter. But her own literary 
work was very considerable, and would have entitled 
her to “‘a place in the story ” on her merits. Mrs. 
ALEXANDER IRELAND was a younger lady who had also 
deserved well of letters, her chief recent work being a 
Life of Mrs. CaRLYLE. 


Lord TENNysON’s Foresters was produced, 

practically for the first time in England, by 
Mr. Day on Tuesday. 

No single book which has appeared this 

week, perhaps, equals in interest some of 
last week’s publications ; but many volumes have come 
out, and not a few of them are interesting. We may 
specially note Mr. SKELTON’s magnificent monograph 
on Mary Stuart (Bovussop, VaLapon, & Co.); two 
translations from German biographies of distinguished 
modern men, The Personal Recollections of Werner von 
Siemens (AsHER), and The Essays, &c., of Moltke 
(Oscoop, McIzvaine, & Co.); an interesting volume of 
Arte and Crafts Essays, with a Preface by Mr. WILLIAM 
Morris (Rivincton, Percival, & Co.), and a new 
edition of the famous old Art of Pluck (Buiss, Sanps, 
& Foster). We may note the change in publi- 
cation (from fortnightly to monthly) of the ex- 
tremely useful National Union Gleanings, published 
by the National Union of Conservative and Consti- 
tutional Associations. This now gives an index and 
summary of current political events and literature, 
which should be invaluable to political students. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, 


F Mr. Goscuen had been speaking anywhere else 
than at Edinburgh, or answering anybody else but 
Mr. GLapsTONE, it would hardly have been necessary 
for him to devote as much of his speech the other 
night as he did to a defence of the action of the House 
of Lords in rejecting the Home Rule Bill. On its 
merits, Mr. GLADSTONE’s arraignment of that House 
was wholly unworthy of notice. For al] that it had of 
argumentative weight, or even of rhetorical effective- 
ness, it might have been a paraphrase of the empty 
and pompous circular issued a few weeks ago by Mr. 
ScunapHorst and three other statesmen in the name 
of the National Liberal Federation. But, seeing that 
Mr. GLapsTONE is Mr. GLapsTonE, and that Edinburgh 
is in the heart of Mr. GLapstone’s constituency, Mr. 
GOSCHEN was, no doubt, well advised in paying it the 
otherwise undeserved compliment of a reply. The 
education of the electors of Mid-Lothian has been 
making good progress, we are glad to believe, during 
the last year; it may doubtless be still further ad- 
vanced by showing Mr. GLapsToNe’s constituents that 
he argues as wildly and disingenuously as he legislates. 
It is to the last degree improbable that his recent 
speech at Edinburgh should have won back to him a 
single supporter from the ranks of those whom the 
folly and the iniquity of the Home Rule Bill have 
alienated ; but, on the other hand, it is not impossible 
that Mr. Goscuen’s searching exposure of the gross 
misrepresentations of history by which the Prime 
MINisTER endeavoured to bolster up his laboured and 
impotent attack on the House of Lords may have 
served to complete the conversion to Unionism of some 
of his still wavering supporters. When men have 
begun to lose faith in a policy, their definitive re- 
jection of it may well be determined by discovering 
how wretchedly weak is the best defence that can be 
made of it by its authors. 


We confess, however, that we look rather to another. 


question than that of Irish Home Rule to effect the 
entire detachment of Scotland from her Gladstonian 
allegiance. Mr. GoscHen’s reference to this question 
in his speech of the other night was a home-thrust of. 
a very damaging description, and he would not have 
done amiss, it seems to us, to have dwelt longer upon 
this subject than he did. At present the PRIME 
MINIsTER has done no more by his declarations of 
policy and his promises of action than to inspire all 
the adherents of the Established Church of Scotland 
with genuine alarm, and to lose him a seat at 
Linlithgow. The movement which brought about 
that disaster is likely to continue and gain strength 
among the supporters of the Scotch Establishment ; 
it remains to be seen how far Mr. GLADSTONE has 
succeeded in conciliating its opponents. He did what 
he could to gratify the piratical section of them 
the other day by addressing the Scotch Church in 
that language of the highwayman to which he treated 
the Irish landlords in 1886. “ Accept my Land Bill,” 
he said in effect to his intended victims on that occa- 
sion, “ or you will fare worse. Submit to compulsory 
“ expropriation on the terms I offer you, or I will hand 
“ you over to those who will take your lands at ‘ prairie 
“* value.’” In the same way he bids the defenders of 
the Scotch Establishment accept Sir CHaRLES CAMERON’S 
Bill, under threat of seeing the Church stripped bare 
by a more predatory measure later on. And no doubt 
there is a certain unscrupulous ingenuity in this attempt 
to reconcile the party of Disestablishment to a probable 
postponement of their claims by the promise of a larger 
amount of “swag” in the event of their being com- 
pelled to wait. That, however, is all very well if there 
is a reasonable expectation of the promise being made 
good; but that is just the element of uncertainty in 
the present case—an element, too, so considerable that 
the Disestablishers may well prefer a bird in the hand to 
two in the bush. Upon men in that frame of mind Mr. 
GOSsCHEN’s observations of the other day are likely to fall 
with a decidedly chilling effect. ‘‘ Why,” he asked, “ did 
“ not Mr. GLADSTONE say, in a straightforward manner, 
* *] will introduce a Scotch Disestablishment Bill,’ or, 
“*T will not’? Why did he not say that it would 
“ stand in the fore-front with other measures? It may 
“or it may not.” And, indeed, Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
obstinate reserve on this point can hardly fail to have 
had a most discouraging effect. The Scotch Glad- 
stonian is probably beginning to feel, with a good deal 
of uneasiness, that, as Mr, GOSCHEN puts it, the “ fiery 
“Welshman has got the better of the canny Scot,” 
and that Mr. GLapsrone’s determined refusal to com- 
mit himself at present to the plunder and destruction of 
more than one Church next Session is of discouraging 
omen. Thecanny Scot has an uncomfortable suspicion 
that Wales will simply take, in 1894, the place occu- 
pied by Ireland in 1893; that the time of Parliament 
will be almost wholly spent in attempting to force 
through the House of Commons an unjust and spolia-~ 
tory scheme which will be almost as obstinately re- 
sisted as the Home Rule Bill; and that all that the 
Scotch Disestablishment party can hope for is the empty 
compliment of a field-day and formal debate on Sir 
CHARLES CAMERON'S too “ moderate” measure. It is 
all very well to endeavour to console them by the assur- 
ance that their patience shall be rewarded by a larger 
haul of plunder at the deferred day when the sack 
of the Church of Scotland actually takes place ; but 
what, asks the Scotch Gladstonian, with growing 
disquietude—what if that deferred day should never 
arrive? Who will insure him against a dissolution 
next year, and, in the event of a general election, 
who will guarantee his return to Parliament as @ 
member of a Gladstonian majority? It is being 
“ borne in,” we should think, upon the Seotch Glad- 
stonian that “ there is no time like the present”; and 
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the more he reflects upon the fact that both the 
present and the immediate future have been appro- 
priated by other people, the less he will like the 
prospect before him. 

Lord RanpDoLPH CHURCHILL’s return to the political 
arena was signalized by a speech showing much of 
his old vivacity, ard needing only a fresher subject to 
have revived much of the inspiriting effect produced 
by his oratory in former years. e moment, un- 
luckily, is not favourable for a rattling attack. The 
enemy is lying too low and too close, and even the 
smartest sharpshooter in the world has no opportunity 
of displaying his skill when not so much as a single 
head is visible within range. Mr. GLapsToNe’s future 
policy is so carefully hidden that there is nothing to 
attack, and, as Lord RaNnpoLpH does not take as 
readily as Mr. GOsCHEN to the less exciting work of 
criticizing these concealments themselves, he had to 
go back upon the Home Rule Bill and its history. No 
doubt there may be still some useful work to be done 
in endeavouring to drive some of its more iniquitous 
details into the head of the British elector; but it 
appears to us less advisable to devote much time to 
this particularizing work than to dwell insistently on 
the broad effect of the measure, and to ply that elector 
in season and out of season with the question whereby 
Lord Ranpotpa has so scandalized a Gladstonian 
critic—namely, Which is to rule in Britain, the 
British or the Irish people? The historical attempts 
to give the British any other ruler than themselves 
have not, as Lord Ranpo.ra says, been fortunate ; and 
he is perfectly justified in citing these illustrations 
even at the risk of the accusation of treating the Irish 
as “foreigners.” That is a charge of which one can 
almost excuse the dishonesty, in consideration of 
its comic impudence. Ifthe Irish have to be treated 
argumentatively as foreigners, and if the subjugation of 
England and Scotland to them has to be likened, as 
Lord Ranpotra CHURCHILL likened it, to a foreign 
conquest, whose fault is that? For the fifty years and 
more which have passed since SHEIL’s famous denun- 
ciation of Lord LynpHurst, who ever heard anything 
about the Irish being foreigners until Mr. GLapsTONE 
(who has again and again insisted on the purity of his 
own “pure Scottish origin” as a distinct boast of alien- 
age) received his commission to administer “ discipline ” 
to the English people? Anything more sickeningly 
pharisaical than the protests of Gladstonians against the 
recognition of these racial distinctions—protests from 
the followers of that leader who has spent the last ten 
years of his life in the careful tending and watering 
of every tender shoot of Particularism that springs 
anywhere in these islands—it would be difficult to 
imagine, We shall next find ourselves reproved by 
the followers of the inventor of ‘ the masses and the 
** classes” for taking any account of social jealousies and 
hostilities in the consideration of political questions. 

We have, however, no fear of Lord Ranpourn’s 
allowing himself to be disconcerted by rebukes of this 
kind, On those who have laboured to detach the various 
peoples of the United Kingdom from each other—those 
whose leader was himself actually the first to s of 
British laws and institutions presenting themselves to 
Ireland in a “ foreign garb”—on them be the respon- 
sibility for having made this Home Rule controversy a 
question between British and foreign claims to rule 
in Britain, For the Unionist, who did not stir up this 
quarrel of races, who has done his best to avoid it, 
and who would gladly see it composed on any safe 
and honourable terms — for the Unionist, it only 
remains to bear himself stoutly in that quarrel, now 
that it has been forced upon him, and to see to it that, 
if one of the two races must needs be subjugated by 
the other, it is not the British that shall pass under 
the yoke, 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL, 


2 E do not wish that the moment our backs are 

* turned, and the door is closed upon us, our 
“ characters, or fortunes, or behaviour should at once 
* become the subjects of discussion.” Thus the Master 
of Balliol spoke in a sermon delivered to a rural con- 
gregation, but probably written for an academic audi- 
ence. His back is turned, on him the door is closed, 
and it is inevitable that his career and influence should 
be discussed. During his life much had been said 
and written on these topics, and perhaps few men have 
ever been more indifferent to colloquial or published 
criticism. ‘They say—what say they?—let them 
“ say,” he might have remarked, and he went forward 
on the path he had chosen. 

The facts of Mr. Jowett’s life have been reviewed 
and recapitulated in a score of articles. The few cir- 
cumstances which could be called “ events ” in his life 
have been described. We know how early he came up 
to Balliol, in the reign of “the Old Master”; how he 
won honours and a tutorship; how he listened little to 
the “voices in the air” of which Mr. MaTTHEW ARNOLD 
spoke ; how he neither cared for the Anglican Revival 
nor for the Evangelical Survival, but read Greek and 
German, and became, in the opinion of some, a@ 
heretic. Heresy has marched very fast ; Mr. Jowett’s 
book on Sr. Pavt’s Epistles and his essay on Essays 
and Reviews would not seem so audacious if they 
were now published for the first time. However, 
he, like others, was spoken of as a “corrupter of 
* youth,” and the affair of his salary created suffi- 
cient noise. We are not, at this moment, inclined 
to try to define Mr. Jowett’s shade of belief. It 
is a matter of complete certainty that believe he 
did, and that with absolute assurance, in such articles 
of faith as he considered essential. Now the steadiness 
and fervour of his beliefs, where he did believe, were 
always in contrast with the generally sceptical turn of 
his mind. Here he somewhat resembled his favourite, 
Dr. JoHnson, who was inclined to credulity, where 
scepticism was common, and to scepticism, where belief 
seemed more natural and more in place. Not that the 
Master had any yearning after second sight, and 
similar topics dear to JoHNsON. He was hostile to 
miracles, and when it was urged that miracles were, 
perhaps, abnormal, but by no means unusual, he did 
not seem to understand what was meant. The fact is 
that he had not “gone into” a number of topics, to 
which he brought the incredulous temper of Sir 
GerorRGE CORNEWALL Lewis. His youth was passed 
among historical doubters, and he did not change 
with the times. He never took much interest in 
archeology or anthropology as illustrative of his- 
tory. Probably he did not actually disbelieve that 
hieroglyphics had been interpreted, and cuneiform 
texts deciphered, but there may have survived a 
grain of doubt upon the actuality of such studies. 
Epigraphy, the study of Greek inscriptions, he almost 
publicly scouted, saying that inscriptions had much 
the same interest as autographs. New pursuits were 
not dear to him, and, while some of the erudite 
sneered or marvelled, his friends only smiled to see 
how simple and how conservative was the mind of this 
heresiarch. The epigram about “ what I know not 
“ is not knowledge” was little more than a humorous 
exaggeration. His “ ply was taken long ago" and the 
Master never knew how antique some of his opinions 
really were. Yet “ gladly would he learn,” especially in 
conversation with men who had seen and done great 
things, who had been conversant with affairs and with 
adventures. The shy college don (for he was very 
shy, and he analysed his own experience in the sermon 
to which we have already alluded) knew how to war 
against his mood, how to make and keep friends among 
men of the wide world, statesmen, travellers. He must 
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have had long conflicts with the mental malady of 
shyness, “ this curious mental phenomenon,” he calls 
it. All sorts of false imputations are apt to be 
“* cast on him who is the victim of it,” and from these 
he suffered. He was thought cold, snubbing, discour- 
aging, while his heart was the warmest and kindest 
that ever beat, and for encouragement (when he “ had 
“ freedom,” as the Covenanters say) he possessed an 
especial gift. But here only his intimate friends and 
his old pupils can speak, they who knew him as he 
really was, they whose faith he had fortified, whose 
griefs he had consoled, whose burdens he had lightened, 
they who recognize his real nature, and hear his 
genuine voice in his noble sermon on GorRDON. 


All the world could not know him thus; kind 
with a kindness that took every form, even the 
shape of the largest handed generosity when that 
was in season; thoughtful, tender, self-denying. 
He always gave “as rich men give,” though he 
was never a rich man. He could pardon almost 
everything but shiftlessness, and for that sin it 
must be admitted that he had very little mercy. 
He liked wit and talent, and in those who owned 
them he would tolerate almost everything. But he 
had a way of not exactly recognizing these gifts every- 
where, and of advising certain youths who highly 
esteemed their own genius to “go to the Bar.” They 
did not like the counsel ; and, as he could not be the 
intimate of everybody, those to whom he did not 
specially take sometimes felt themselves neglected, 
He was the Master, and he was masterful, it is not 
to be denied; but he was masterful in a humorous 
fashion. No man delighted more in a good story 
—to hear it, or to tell it. He was particularly 
fond of the society of the young of both sexes— 
for his own youth, so to say, had been deferred— 
and many an agreeable rattle has won his smile 
when the sober and serious, full of themselves, made 
less impression, His energy, as a young tutor, in 
“coaching” men for the love of it and of his col- 
lege, the small hours—‘“ ayont the twal”—which he 
gave to private and gratuitous teaching, were aston- 
ishing. He loved to see his college do well. “I 
“bet you MircHeLL makes forty,” he said, in a 
match against the House; and, oddly enough, forty 
on that occasion was Mr. MITcHELL’s “ identical 
“number” and precise score. These things, and his 
sportive proposal to take an oar in the Balliol Eight 
when its fortunes were abject, are trifles ; but his work 
for his college was intense and strenuous, his donations 
were princely. Whether he was always wise in his 
college policy, whether he did not think too much of 
success in the schools, are, of course, questions that 
may be debated. The truth on the latter point is that 
work for the schools was work, at all events, whereas 
the exercises of independent undergraduate genius are 
diversely desultory forms of idling, as a general rule. 
He had to act on general principles, though he was 
not incapable of making exceptions. The chief out- 
ward test of a generous nature is in the choice, 
the warmth, and the endurance of its affections. 
In all these the Master’s character was conspicu- 
ously fortunate. He made a link between Oxford 
and London, perhaps he even overtaxed his phy- 
sical strength by the hospitalities of his later years, 
and by his relentless attendance on Committees. 
Concerning this it used to be said that he once 
managed, in a plusguam-Pythagorean manner, to 
be present at two Committees at once. Of Mr. 
JoweTr’s performances in literature we have scanty 
space to speak. Experts are not always satisfied with 
the ‘ccuracy of his scholarship, but his Plato is never 
likely to be superseded. In his younger days he was 
one of those prophets from whom the youth of Oxford 


expects a “message,” as they say. He only gave his 


“ message” in his life, and in doing his duty. He 
turned from original speculation, and made PLaTo 
and Txaucypipes talk English. This choice of work 
may speak of disappointment in thought, yet he did 
not love to hear metaphysics disparaged. Apprecia- 
tion of style is much a matter of taste; there are some 
who think that, since NewMan’s, the Master's was the 
best English written by modern men—original, clear, 
charming, and devoid of affectation and the fierce hunt 
for shy adjectives. Speaking of a Life of Christ, 
if such a Life were to be written, he said, “ it should 
“ not be critical, or sentimental, or picturesque ; but it 
“ should seek to bring the mind and thoughts of Carist 
“ a little nearer to the human heart.” He attempted 
no such work in literature, and perhaps it may be said 
that “‘ he never spoke out.” In one sense he did not ; 
he never wore his heart on his sleeve, and possibly did 
not think his own guesses at “the true truth” worth 
giving to the world. His belief in goodness was visible 
in his life; he gave us assurance of an original, 
humorous, wise, and, above all, of an affectionate and 
kindly character. He was much greater than what he 
conspicuously did in all men’s sight. How much no 
one man knows, each knows only in part, and, accord- 
ing to his opportunities, he remembers with unalter- 
able gratitude and affection. 


THE SIAM CONVENTION. 


HE Convention which M. Le Myre DE VILERs has 
at last brought the Siamese Government to sign 
keeps the French promise to respect the independence 
of Siam to the ear. Nothing is formally taken which 
belongs, or at any time did belong, to the original 
kingdom of Siam. The left bank of the Mekong never 
really formed part of that State, and was hardly even 
claimed till recently. In many of our own maps the 
river is marked as the boundary of Annam. To the south 
the French do not insist on a positive surrender of the 
provinces of Angkor and Battambong, which were con- 
quered at no very remote period from Cambodia. 
Nothing is said about the dismissal of foreigners in 
Siamese employment, nor do we hear anything of 
islands in the Gulf to be surrendered as coaling-stations 
to France and Russia. As far as words go, the inde- 
pendence of Siam is respected, according to promise. 
But, as we know from a sufficiently familiar quota- 
tion, it is not always enough to keep a promise to the 
ear. It may be technically respected and substantially 
broken. The French Minister has insisted upon less 
than, it was said, he began by demanding. If we could 
believe that his moderation has in any way been pro- 
duced by the representations of our own Foreign Office, 
this would be highly satisfactory. Too probably he has 
simply followed the old diplomatic practice of asking 
for more than he was prepared to accept, in order to 
have a wider field for profitable bargaining. The Con- 
vention which he has at last succeeded in extorting is 
full of loopholes. The venom of it lies in this, that 
it is designedly or undesignedly so drawn up as to 
make future disputes and difficulties, each of which 
will give the French a fresh claim for compensation. 
The stipulation which gives France the right to 
establish stations on the right bank of the Mekong 
looks almost expressly designed to leave a door open 
for a renewal of disputes, particularly when it is 
read in combination with the clause which prohibits 
the presence of Siamese regular or irregular forces 
within fifteen miles of the river. Siamese officials 
are to keep order with “contingent forces,” whatever 
that may mean. But the worst of the Convention is 
that it is not a final settlement. The officials who are 
accused of the murder of M. Grosaurin and the 
illegal arrest of Captain THoREUx are to be tried in the 
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ce of a French officer, who is to have the sole 
right to decide whether the punishment inflicted on 
them is sufficient. The guilt of the Siamese officials 
is, therefore, taken for granted, and it will be some- 
what surprising if the French official is satisfied with 
the verdict and the sentence, If he is not, the French 
Government is to insist on a new trial before a mixed 
tribunal. Again, “the Siamese Government is to 
“open negotiations with the French Government, 
“within six months, with a view to regulating the 
“customs and commercial system of the territories 
“ mentioned in Article 3 and to the revision of the 
“ Treaty of 1856.” Here is an opening for any amount 
of dispute, and be it noted that Chantaboon is to 
remain in possession of France till a complete settle- 
ment is reached. 

When Sir E. Grey looks at this Convention, it 
is to be presumed that he will feel constrained to 
lament again that the Siamese question is not settled. 
Settlement is, indeed, manifestly very far off, and the 
process of reaching it is one which will require careful 
watching on the part of the English Government. 
We believe that this Treaty of ’56 is the treaty which 
secured Englishmen the most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in Siam. It will be necessary to see that 
nothing is done in the course of the ex revision 
inconsistent with our rights. Then, too, this Conven- 
tion cannot be allowed in any way to affect the nego- 
tiations which are to take place between France and 
England in order to set up a “buffer State” on the 
left bank of the Mekong. Siam may cede the whole left 
bank without restriction, but this must be understood 
to mean as much of the left bank as Siam has the 
right to cede. What that exactly is may well prove 
a subject of contention between France and England. 
Unfortunately this Convention does, to some extent, 
strengthen the hands of the French. How far we 
have to thank our own Foreign Office for allowing 
it to be reached we shall know when Lord RosEsERY 
at last consents to speak. For the present we can 
only conclude from his resolute silence that he has 
nothing to say which he feels would be satisfactory. 


THE COAL STRIKE. 


OLONEL HARDING, speaking at Leeds, has ex- 
pressed himself unable to understand why the 
Board of Trade cannot interfere to settle the strike in 
the Midlands. The brevity of the report of his speech 
unfortunately deprives us of the reasons which make 
him unable to see what certainly to most of us appears 
very obvious. It is, unhappily, true that the strike is 
doing great injury to industry. We dare say the Colonel 
is quite right in his calculation that the late disturbances 
will cost the ratepayers of the West Riding 160,000!. 
But it does not follow, either from the fact or the 
calculation, that the Board of Trade can do anything 
to settle a quarrel between two parties who would pro- 
bably pay little or no attention to an umpire who has no 
power to force them to attend. We imagine that Colonel 
HAgpInG speaks for no inconsiderable number of per- 
sons in the country who see that much mischief is 
being done by which they are suffering themselves, and 
who wonder vaguely what is the use of a Government 
department if it cannot appear in the convenient part 
of “ God out of a machine” at a pinch. 

Unluckily, not even Mr. MuNDELLA can appear out 
of a cloud to bring peace. A god ina machine has so 
many advantages which are denied to a President of 
the Board of Trade. The coal-owners and the men are 
agreed on one point only so far—that neither will 
yield. The meeting at Leeds on Monday may promote 
a settlement, as seems to be hoped in some quarters ; 


but unless the contending parties come voluntarily to 


some agreement there is no force which can compel 
them. They must simply sit doggedly down till 
starvation compels the one, or intolerable money loss 
forces the other, to yield. Up to the present there has 
been no sign that the men are prepared to so much as 
begin discussions with a view to a settlement. The 
Miners’ Federation at Chesterfield refused even to 
meet the owners with a view to debating a com- 
promise on the question of the amount of the re- 
duction of wages. They will accept no reduction 
whatever. That being so, they were unquestionably 
taking the most businesslike and the fairest course in 
refusing to enter into a conference which could lead to 
no possible good. For the owners are equally resolute 
in asserting that the necessity for some reduction of 
wages must be accepted as the basis of any possible 
settlement. It is difficult not to agree with the men 
that arbitration and conferences are hopeless in a case 
of this kind. You cannot arbitrate between two 
parties of whom one insists on the whole of the matter 
in debate, and the other is resolute to have at least 
some part. In these cases nations and trades and men 
must needs fight it out. There is nothing else for it— 
and human ingenuity has not yet elaborated any 
machinery by which nations and trades can be com- 
pelled to submit their quarrels to an impartial judge 
and intelligent jury. 

But while we quite agree with the men that, their 
views being what they are, it would be a pure waste of 
the valuable time of their leaders to enter on an arbi- 
tration which could come to no good, we may also remind 
them that they must run the risks which accompany 
all fighting. It would, further, be very desirable that 
third parties should abstain from interference, and 
especially from all forms of it which resemble giving 
help to one of the belligerents. We would not do 
anything to discourage the practice of giving charity, 
and people living in the Midlands are not to be blamed 
if they do not inquire too closely who is respon- 
sible for the actual starvation before them. But 
why people in London should send help to the miners 
on strike rather than to the poor about them on whom 
those miners are inflicting cruel loss is a question 
which cannot be answered, except by an explanation 
not honourable to their hearts, and the reverse of com- 
plimentary to their heads. It is said that during the 
Franco-German War a warm-hearted gentleman came 
to the headquarters of the German officer commanding 
at the siege of a certain town—with provisions for the 
poor people inside. He was well recommended, and 
also a high and well-born. The German gentleman 
was unwilling to be rudely short with a well-introduced 
person of apparently charitable intentions. So he 
unbent to explain in the simplest language certain 
of the elementary considerations which rule the con- 
duct of .war—such as that allowing provisions to 
enter a besieged city would prolong the siege, 
which ex hypothesi is a result the besieging forces 
desire to prevent. Hereupon it is said that the Eng- 
lishman replied, “Oh! of course we would not give 
“any provisions to the soldiers.” Whereupon the 
patience of the German General broke ruinously down. 
There may have been no such Englishman in the 
Franco-German War time, but a great many English- 
men behave in much that fashion at every great 
strike, 


THE INTERVENTION AT RIO. 


F the South American Republics continue their 
practice of conducting their pronunciamientos by 

sea, it is possible that they may promote the develop- 
ment of the interesting science of international law. 
The habit is a new one, at least on anything like the 
present South American scale. The practice.shows a 
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‘tendency to become chronic. Within a short time we 
have seen instances of it, all more or less savage, in 
-Chili, La Plata, and Brazil. This present business at 
Rio is the second of the kind. That any considerable 
amount of harm has been actually done to the city 
seems doubtful. It did not, at least, come up to the 
expectations of a French actress in search, perhaps of 
emotions, and certainly of advertisement. But whether 
Admiral pE MELLO fired with the intention of killing 
the greatest or the smallest possible number of his 
unarmed and helpless fellow-countrymen, it is certain 
that he has conducted his quarrel with his rival, General 
_Perxoto, in such a way as to inflict considerable injury 
on the business interests of neutrals. It is equally sure 
that he has conducted it in a way which enables those 
neutrals to intervene with effect. 


In these two respects—the harm done to neutrals, 
and the facility with which they can interfere—a pro- 
nunciamiento by sea differs materially from a pro- 
nunciamiento by land. The second is a fight in a 
back kitchen ; the first is a scuffle on the pavement. 
“Of course, being in public and on the highway, it 
causes incomparably the greater amount of annoyance. 
‘Now neutrals are not bound to tolerate annoyance 
and loss which they can prevent. It matters com- 
paratively little that General FuLano is chasing 
General ZuTANO about the province of Tucuman; but 
‘it is quite another matter when FuLANo is an admiral, 
and is firing shot and shell in a harbour full of 
neutral merchant-ships. No doubt trade must lay 
its account with suffering by foreign wars and even 
rebellions—but there are degrees. A serious war or 
rebellion must be endured; but the sporadic out- 
breaks of South American politicians in harbours or 
-on trade routes are capable of becoming a perpetual 
degrading worry. English naval officers at least have 
been allowed—or have taken —a considerable degree of 
freedom in dealing with such examples as have come 
in their way. Admiral YeLvertTon, when in com- 
mand of the Mediterranean Station, had no scruple 


‘in forbidding the bombardment of Alicante by the 


Cantonalist ships. He went further, and took posses- 
sion of two of them. It is a curious coincidence 
that he was helped to capture them by a German 
captain, who was afterwards rebuked by his Govern- 
ment. The vessel which the German had arrested 
was handed over to Admiral YELVERTON, who sent it 


-with the other down to Gibraltar—a proceeding which, 


we believe, could be justified by no recognized rule 
of international law—nor, indeed, by anything except 
the undeniable fact that Her Masesty’s ships Lord 
Warden, Swiftswre, Invincible, and Triwmph were 
capable of blowing the Cantonalists out of the water if 


‘they had been so ill advised as to resist. The history 


of Admiral pe Horsey, H.M.S. Shah and Amethyst, 
and of the Peruvian turret-ship Huwascar, again, shows 
that the British naval officer can be summary (though 


not necessarily successful) in dealing with nautical 


politicians. 

The real justification for such acts of interference as 
this (apart, of course, from the best of all, the right of 
the strongest) is the alacrity which all irregular pro- 
ceedings on the seas have in sinking into piracy. In- 
deed, it is a very tenable proposition that all acts of 
interference on the part of an armed ship, not acting by 
the authority of a recognized belligerent, with neutral 
merchant-ships are essentially piratical. If that is 

as a rule and acted upon, the position of 
Admiral DE MELLO is one of some peril. It is certainly 
beyond dispute that, by the common consent of nations, 
no blockade can be established except by a recognized 
belligerent. Now the contention that you do claim to 
establish a blockade when you do, or cause to be done, 
any act which prevents a foreign merchant-ship from 


‘making full use of a harbour, is by no means so 


desperate as many which have been proclaimed from 
the tribune and defended by the sword. We advance 
it for the consideration of diplomatists and interna- 
tional lawyers. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


HE association of Arts and Crafts in the exhibi- 
tion gallery, not less than in artistic endeavour, 
is undoubtedly a pleasing spectacle, and possibly, in 
more senses than one, profitable. The revival of old 
ideals in new conditions is interesting to a good many 
people who have never troubled themselves about the re- 
lations of artists and workmen. The utilitarian ideal is 
replaced by more gracious and more benignant visions. 
In the present exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
Society much that is interesting results from the com- 
bination of Design and Handicraft working in equal 
and fraternal circumstances. The union of the artistic 
designer and of the artistic craftsman in the numerous 
branches of art-work illustrated at the New Gallery 
may suggest to some that exquisite harmony of aim 
and labour which the union of all the arts on the 
Wagnerian stage is supposed to produce. To some 
the exhibition may recall the peaceful and fruit- 
ful age of guilds, when there were no artisans, 
for all were artists, and men who laboured in art 
were all masters—of their art. Such enthusiastic 
persons may find in the exhibition not a little 
to propitiate the sentiment of universal brother- 
hood which certain fervent spirits would diligently 
promote just now in every walk of life. The lover of 
artistic work, however, whose object of study is the 
work itself, and not the conditions of the worker, will 
note, we think, certain characteristics that pervade the 
whole exhibition, whether the work be designed and 
executed by one guild or School of Handicraft or by 
another. There is much skilled execution, especially 
in metal-work and in wood, in pottery and in textile 
fabrics, and no lack of excellence in design. But, 
generally speaking, the design in all classes of work 
appears to have been inspired by the examples and 
teaching of one school. It is as if the master-spirits 
of the Society had impressed their personality upon 
the members of the various associated guilds. 

In the West Gallery, where are gathered some fine 
designs for window-glass, by Mr. BuRNE-JoNEs and 
other leading members, there is some excellent work in 
enamel-painting from the Finsbury Technical College, 
and some admirable examples of beaten or hamimered 
metal-work by members of the Birmingham Guild and 
others. But most of the designs here shown, and much 
of the work carried out, are due to artists of assured 
reputation, like Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. W. B, Ricu- 
MOND, Mr. WALTER CRANE, and Mr. SOLON, whose set 
of plaques in “pate sur pite” is extremely charming 
and worthy of this accomplished potter. The large 
number of cartoons for windows shown in this gallery 
comprises not a little that is interesting and effective. 
But cartoons offer but one stage of work, and the glass- 
worker’s craft is scarcely exhibited. The majority of 
these window designs are for churches ; though secular 
subjects, as the admirable design of Mr. Louis Davis 
for hall-windows and dwelling-room windows are not 
entirely neglected. Still, there is too little of this 
kind of work, where there is ample scope for the 
beneficial influence of the Arts and Crafts Society. 
One of the most attractive sections of the New 
Gallery Exhibition is that in the South Room, devoted 
to book-illustration and the art of book-making. But 
here, again, it is the past and acknowledged masters 
that are chiefly in evidence, and not work and design 
of the present day. Mr. Farrrax Murray’s collection 
of books illustrated by Rosserri or F. A. Sanpys, and 
many another book of the period illustrated by Mr. 
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Hotman Hvent and others, arouses the admiration of the 
sightseer, but has rather a belated air. True, these books 
may serve as comparative tests to be applied to such 
modern exemplars as are exhibited in their company, 
which are extremely unequal in merit. In book- 
binding the exhibition is more satisfactory, and com- 
prises, indeed, much work that is both contemporary 
and excellent. There are some delightful book-covers 
in cloth designed by Mr. Ricketts, Mr. WALTER CRANE, 
Mr. HAuvoran, and others, and a good representation of 
bindings by the chief binders of the day. Those who 
delight them in the types of the Kelmscott Press may 
satiate their eyes with a complete set of the issue of 
the press of Mr. WILLIAM Morris, or follow the opera- 
tions of the printing-press in the same gallery. Alto- 
gether, though there is less of the actual working of 
the craftsman than an exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
would seem to promise, there is no want of beautiful 
things to soothe the esthetic sense at the New Gallery. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


O attempt to cope in a single article with all, or 

even the principal, incidents and humours of a 
Church Congress is obviously impossible, and, if pos- 
sible, would be of very doubtful use. That there 
should have been no scandal; that the various 
speakers, each from his own point of view, should as 
much as possible have said what they ougbt to have 
said; and that the most important of them should 
have approached the most nearly to this standard— 
these are the marks of a fortunate Congress, and this 
of Birmingham may, up to the point to which it is 
possible for us to chronicle its progress, be said to have 
very fairly deserved them. There was, indeed, a pretty 
near approach to heat when Father IGNaTIUs, as we 
note elsewhere, challenged the orthodoxy of Mr. GorE 
and the fairness of the Chairman. But in the debate 
on Church Services, whereof the protagonists were Lord 
Hauirax and Sir Rosert Licuton, “cheers,” “no! 
* no’s,” and, as the French say, ‘“‘ movements” were 
the utmost expressions of feeling even here. Archdeacon 
Farrar, no doubt, complained of the arrangement which 
compels him, when he puts together three services which 
there is no earthly necessity to conjoin, to use “two 
“* creeds, two exhortations, two confessions, two absolu- 
“ tions, two prayers for Parliament, two for magistrates, 
“three for the QuEEN, three for the clergy, and six 
** Lord’s Prayers.” To some these may indeed seem 
vain repetitions, and such persons may prefer to them 
one Archdeacon Farrar. It is impossible to account 
for or to reconcile tastes, and this elementary fact 
is the best possible reason for repeating established 
formule, whether they are not quite to this man’s taste 
or not quite to that man’s. There was some mis- 
chievous nonsense talked, as it was to be expected that 
there would be, on the subject of employers and em- 
ployed; but the calibre of its utterers may be suffi- 
ciently judged from the fact that one of them said 
that the clergy (of whom we regret to say that he 
appears to be one) “ were too often found on the side 
“ of the squire, and people of that ilk.” It is a mis- 
reading of the text about babes and sucklings to sup- 
pose that gross and echoolboy ignorance of the meaning 
of language necessarily implies ability to judge the 
hardest of social problems. 

It is, however, except in the rare cases where an 
individual speech on some special subject marks an 
epoch in the history of the Congress, wiser to confine 
comment mainly to the President’s address ; and the 
Bishop of Worcester this year provided a very fair 
text. We do not in all matters agree with the Bishop 
of Worcester; and, though he did not touch then 
on any of the points on which we di with him 
most, he did not fail to provide handles, if we cared to 


fasten on them, for illustrating the disagreement, in 
which it would appear from certain later proceedings 
that the Congress agrees. The “ lesson of the Incarna- 
“ tion,” for instance—a thing which seems nowadays to 
be talked about rather freely—is a strange thing to 
cite in favour of “democracy.” The lesson of the In- 
carnation, we had rather thought, is that the average 
man is unfit to govern, nay, unfit to live, to a degree 
which required the most stupendous of all miracles 
to be accomplished in order to atone for his unfitness, 
and provide him individually with a chance of repairing 
it. But we are not fain to talk of these things in 
public. Again, we are not in the least prepared to 
admit that “the voice which spoke to the medizval 
“ Church speaks in other tones now.” Salvé reverentié, 
we had thought that the Logos is not a ventrilo- 
quist, and that It spoke, speaks, and will speak in 
the same tones yesterday, to-day, and for ever. But 
here, again, silence is better than speech. We can 
cordially applaud the Bishop’s very graceful and happy 
reference to the assembling of the Congress in that 
town of his diocese which has long been thought 
to be, of all the great towns of England, least well 
affected to the Church. It seems, indeed, not at all 
unlikely that Birmingham, the seat of the late Mr. 
BRIGHT, may undergo “the calamity ”—as Mr. Bricur 
himself called it, when it happened to his earlier seat 
of Manchester—of becoming a bishopric. Let us hope 
that it will bear the blow as bravely as Manchester has. 
On the Parish Councils Bill (which a later speaker, 
neglecting the counsels of mealymouthedness, ven- 
tured to call the Parish Abolition Bill) the Bishop 
was sanguine, and perhaps a little diplomatic. But 
his utterances on Disestablishment, which, as we 
pointed out last week, was a subject rather over- 
looked in the p me, were full, explicit, and 
quite satisfactory. In these days of “prunes and 
“ prism ” it is refreshing to hear a bishop, and especially 
such a bishop as Dr. PEROwNE, characterizing “the 
“ skulking tactics of the Suspensory Bill,” denouncing 
the gross injustice of the measure which is to succeed 
it, and while clearing away the insinuations about loaves 
and fishes indulged in by those who are gaping for the 
fishes and the loaves, setting out that the destruction of 
the National Church as a national institution is a thing 
to be resisted to the very last ditch. That is the tone 
to take; that is the lesson to teach. 


THE PRACTICAL MAN IN THE SERVICES. 


| Bg ow the poor, he is always with us. Understand that 

by “practical man” is not meant the man to whom 
we hand over an idea after we have worked out its details 
to the best of our abilities, because, being thoroughly con- 
versant with all its technical intricacies, he can mould and 
shape our crude theory, can crystallize it, in short, into fact. 
Suppose, for instance, that we have a cherished fad in the 
shape of a wave-line ; we nurse it, regard it in all its bear- 
ings, and finally take it to Mr. White (of Cowes), who, 
being a practical man, will tell us at once whether there is: 
anything in it, and whether a boat built on the lines that 
we advocate would be much slower than a dredger or not. 
He is emphatically a practical man, but not of the genus of 
which we propose to treat. 

Practical men of this our chosen kind are to be 
found in all trades, professions, and callings, but the 
largest percentage is a to be found in the ranks 
of soldiers and plumbers. Nearly all plumbers call them- 
selves practical men. It is a favourite term with them ; 
hence the necessity for the sanitary inspector. We are 
apt to be angry with our plumbers when they connect 
with the main drain the pipe through which the waste 
water runs from our bath, and then deprecate as scientific 
fads traps or leads into the open air; nor are we in- 
clined to be mollified when they are prompt to give us a 
clue to their crass stupidity by explaining that they are 
practical men. “A drain is a drain. Anybody knows,” 
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they say, “ that water runs down hill. There you are—get 
a good fall for your drain, and what more do you want? 
Gas rises, does it? And the greater the slope the greater 
the pressure of sewer gas striving to escape at every joint ? 
Ah well! So them scientific fellers say, but I don’t hold 
with such stuff, I’m a practical man. Put a ventilator ? 
Oh! certainly, if you wish it.” And in the twinkle of an 
eye he will have selected the sheltered corner just under 

e nursery window for the top of that pipe! 

There is a sameness about these people, but among 
soldiers there is necessarily much more variety, for each 
branch of the Service has its practical men. Artillery, 
Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, all have their distinct types, 
the fruit tree bringing forth fruit after its kind; but space 
will not admit of an examination of more than a few of the 
better known species—distinct, be it marked, but members 
of the same family. 

Wherever you go in search of your practical man the 
quest is one of little difficulty. The reverse of the simu- 
lating process in nature, which, for their protection, clothes 
animals and insects in the colours of their surroundings, 
leads us direct to the object of our search. No group 
of men can be unconscious for a moment of his pre- 
sence. Like a war cry, “I’m a practical man” falls on 
the ear, and the current discussion dies away into the 
accustomed monologue. No interviewer is needed now, 
no leading questions are necessary. In an easy, un- 
affected manner the sentences roll out, and you lose 
touch of the subject in mute astonishment at the per- 
sonality of the speaker, regarding with a feeling akin 
to admiration the man who has placed himself on an 
imaginary pinnacle from which he fancies that he sees 
over the heads of the solid, prosaic workers. The maga- 
zine rifle is a favourite theme with the practical man. 
“What I want is a good handy weapon, that will 
have no recoil [“ kick,” he calls it], will shoot with 
the same sight from 200 to 2,000 yards, and will not 
have a lot of beastly springs and bolts and things. It 
should weigh about the same as a sporting gun, say, 
63 lb., bayonet and all, and a hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion should not weigh more than a pound.” This is all 
said very quickly, and if the audience has been well chosen 
(in this the practical man is usually skilful), its utterance 
will generally command a round of applause from the little 
circle of sycophants. Abandoning the absence of all recoil 
and the Utopian sighting. as subjects upon which you dare 
not enlarge because of your sickening dread of having to use 
the word “ ballistics,” you ask, timidly, how he proposes to 
design a rifle without any of the parts which you have 
hitherto imagined to be indispensable? “ My good sir,” he 
says, with an air of lofty superiority, “that’s your business. 
I give you the idea, you work it out. That’s all you poor 
fellows are good for. We practical men originate the thing ; 
the mechanical part, I take it, is simple enough.” The 
little ripple of applause is again heard, and you feel that you 
are getting the worst of it. Returning again to the charge, 
you inquire how the marvellous lightness of ammunition is 
to be managed ; and then comes his opportunity. With a 
quick glance at his admirers, the great man bends down from 
his pinnacle and delivers his blow. ‘ Make your bullets and 
cartridge-cases of aluminium, my good sir; your smokeless 
powder (when you get it, eh!) will weigh nothing ; there 
you are! Bring it out as your own, my boy, and make 
your fortune!” Victory is his. Look round at the faces 
of his hearers. What chance has your feeble argument, 
that lead is selected as the material for bullets because 
it has certain properties of which weight is one? His 
modicum of sense in the matter of the cartridge-cases 
glosses over the hopeless absurdity of the rest, and, sooner 
than utter the incriminating word “ ballistics,” you stand 
silent and abashed, well knowing that the practical man 
will blazon his triumph over the “ scientific feller” at the 
first and at hundreds of subsequent opportunities—a 
triumph of matter, and poorish matter, over mind. 

A favourite portion of the practical man’s method is 
the rather curious use of the expression, “Oh! I don’t 
know about that; but——” At the first blush this 
would appear to be a confession of weakness; beware 
of treating it in that light. Seek to supply him with 
the information that he apparently lacks, and you will 
find that the words are merely used to convey a sense 
of superiority. A set of conditions is arranged in his 
mind ; the results arrived at may be wholly inconsistent 
with fact; but what you regard as important factors he 


looks upon with lofty disdain as details. They may, or they 
may not, show his premisses to be absolutely untenable ; 
but that is not the question. They are, in his opinion, 
unworthy of attention (mainly because they are beyond his 
comprehension), and as details he brushes them aside. For 
instance, he will discourse by the hour on the subject of 
smokeless powder, of which he is probably profoundly igno- 
rant, “They tell me this cordite stuff’s a regular failure.” 
“In what way?” youask. “Oh! sodangerous. Sweats— 
what d’ye call it? nitro-glycerine—all over the place. Can’t 
put it on board ship because it goes bad in a hot magazine. 
Playing the very deuce! Why don’t you doas the foreigners 
have done, and make the stuff without nitro-glycerine ?” 
If his followers are with him, leave him alone ; you haven’t 
achance. But, as even this sort of man may sometimes do 
mischief, wait your opportunity, and tackle him alone. 
“ Have you ever seen cordite?” is a good beginning. He 
never has; “and,” he protests, “doesn’t want to!” This 
would score with an audience; but in a ¢éte-d-téte he 
feels that it has fallen flat. “Do you know that nitro- 
glycerine has only been found to exude” (he will in- 
terrupt here by saying that “sweat” is quite good 
enough for him, and takes no notice of your sug- 
gestion that, as exudation is used with special refer- 
ence to the infivence of cold, it is, on the whole, more 
applicable than the good old Saxon word to which he 
inclines) “from cordite in its early stages, and when, some 
two years ago, it was manufactured by a different process 
to that now in vogue?” “I don’t know anything about 
that,” he begins; and, unless closely watched at this 
period, he will make his escape. Inspired by the apparent 
supineness of the man, you wax eloquent. You quote the 
results of various trials, all brought to a successful issue ; 
you question him as to the powders used by the 
“ foreigners ”; does he know that brown powders are also 
affected by temperature, and that the “foreigners” are 
setting their houses—or, rather, their ships—in order in 
this respect? No; he is hopelessly and helplessly ignorant 
of all this. Driven into a corner, he will sometimes ask, 
“Why don’t you people publish some of these things, and 
tell us a little of what is going on?” You point out that 
this, and more, is to be found in various Service journals, 
English and foreign, but to this he only replies tetchily, 
“Oh, I can’t read that sort of thing! Too much mathe- 
matics, you know; too much what I call ‘music!’ I’m a 
practical man, and what I read in the Society papers is 
good enough for me”; and with this he moves uneasily 
away. Notwithstanding all this bluster, however, the man 
is shaken. He has been brought to bay, tackled without 
his audience; has had truths forced on him, and the 
chances are that he will give up the topic of smokeless 
powder for the present. Instances might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, but they would present little or no 
variety ; the only distinctive feature would be the topic 
chosen. The result of the skirmish would not always be 
so much in favour of the attacker as in that sketched 
above, but it would obviously be conducted much on the 
same lines: the object lesson being that the practical 
Samson is octasionally put to rout with unexpected 
facility when shorn of his chorus. 

There is nothing created without its use; and it 
would be hard if the same clemency afforded to vultures 
and mosquitoes were not extended to the practical man. 
Handled with skill, he may become a lethal and very 
useful weapon. Like the fire-ships of old, he may be filled 
with combustibles and sent down, with a favouring wind, 
upon the closely-packed vessels of the enemy. As in the 
case of these destructive craft, however, once let slip from 
his moorings, he has no power of self-guidance—there is no 
hand at the helm, and, unfortunately, he does not cease to 
exist on the fulfilment of his mission. A slant of wind may 
blow him into the midst of a friendly squadron, with disas- 
trous results; extreme care is, therefore, needed in his use. 
But load him with a good grievance, give him the necessary 
initial direction towards the stronghold of some recognized 
abuse, and his fearlessness, his inaccessibility to argument, 
and his command of forcible language, will enable him to 
strike a decisive blow where a more diffident and timid 
reformer would fail. 

Take him all in all, however, the practical man is not a 
desirable person, and it is comforting to realize that his in- 
fluence is on the wane. No longer is all conversation in the 
ward-room or the mess-room hushed by his strident voice, 
The progress of education, the advance of science, the fierce 
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competition which has bred the specialist, the acceptance of 
the fact that, to get on, a man must know something—all 
these have undermined his throne; and we may say with 
confidence that we are within measurable distance of the 
period when, like many other results of the process of 
evolution, the practical man will become rudimentary, and 
finally disappear, from disuse. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


= Revenue returns are far from encouraging, but 
they do not warrant the gloomy anticipations of our 
daily contemporaries, and especially of the Times. Only 
half the year is yet over, and it is too soon consequently to 
form any trustworthy opinion of what the final result will 
be. As a rule, the permanent officials are wonderfully 
accurate in their estimates of the yield of taxation, and it 
will be strange if this year they have erred so much as the 
returns for the past two quarters lead many to fear. Be- 
sides, the chief falling off is in items which are proverbially 
fluctuating. The total receipts into the Exchequer—that 
is to say, the National Revenue proper—for the six months 
amounted toe 37,853,008/., being a net decrease compared 
with the corresponding period of last year of as much as 
1,271,4127. They are formidable figures undoubtedly, and 
we do not wonder that at first sight they have greatly im- 
pressed our contemporaries, especially as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his Budget speech last April, allowed for 
no greater falling off for the whole twelve months than 
505,000/. In the first half of the year, therefore, it would 
seem as if the decrease has been two and a half times more 
than Sir William Harcourt anticipated. But it may be 
regarded as a favourable sign that the second quarter 
was more productive than the first, even though the 
first had one working day less than the corresponding 
quarter of last yeur. The net decrease in the quarter 
ended with June was as much as 713,611/., while that 
of the second quarter was only 557,801/. The improve- 
ment may not appear very remarkable; but that there 
was improvement is something. Furthermore—and this is 
the main point to which we would direct the attention of 
our readers—the falling off under the head of Stamps for 
the six months amounted to the very large sum of 755,000/., 
and under the head of Miscellaneous it was 400,535/.; so 
that in these two items alone—Stamps and Miscellaneous— 
there was a net decrease of 1,155,000/. They are account- 
able, that is to say, for all but a little over 100,000/. of the 
total decrease, or, allowing for the increase in Income tax, 
for all but a quarter of a million. But the Miscellaneous 
revenue, as its very name implies, is made up of a great 
number of separate accounts, and varies greatly from month 
to month, even from week to week. And a large propor- 
tion of the decline is probably only apparent—is due, that 
is, to a mere change in bookkeeping. Stamps, again, form 
a heterogeneous item. A very large part, as every reader 
knows, consists of Probate duties; another part is from 
legal business, and another from commercial transactions. 
A very healthy year—and, presumably, the fine weather 
would make this year exceptionally healthy—might have 
a very serious effect upon the Probate duties, and yet it 
certainly would not be a matter for regret for the popula- 
tion; it would not be evidence of any shrinking of the 
revenue, or any poverty on the part of the people. It 
is quite possible, then, that the falling off in Stamps and 
Miscellaneous may be merely temporary, may be a retarda- 
tion and not an actual decline, and that there may be 
a very considerable recovery during the second half of the 
Turning to the items specially indicative of the 
condition of the country, we find that for the six months 
past there was an increase in the Telegraphic service of 
25,000l,, the Chancellor of the Exchequer having hoped for 
nothing better than that the revenue would be maintained. 
From the Post Office he expected for the whole year an 
increase of 200,000/.; but in the first six months he has 
only got 30,c00/. additional, so that the Post Office and 
Telegraphs have given an increase of 55,000/. in the six 
months, against the estimated increase of 200,000/. expected 
by Sir William Harcourt for the whole year. Customs un- 
uestionably are less satisfactory. For the whole year the 
hancellor of the Exchequer estimated a falling off of 65 cool. ; 
in the first half the decrease is as much as 78,o00/.; and, 
what is worse, the decrease in the second quarter was more 


than double that of the first. But then we must make some 
allowance for the great coal strike, the disturbance it has 
caused in all business, and the great losses it has inflicted 
upon the working classes. When the strike is over we may 
hope for some improvement. In Excise there is a falling 
off in the six months of 180,000/., the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having estimated for the whole year a fall- 
ing off of 260,c00/. The loss is thus somewhat ter 
than was expected ; but then the second quarter shows a 
marked improvement upon the first. In the June quarter the 
decline was as much as 160,000/. ; in the September quarter 
it was only 20,0001. Upon the whole, neither Customs nor 
Excise is at all unsatisfactory, considering the multitude 
of unfavourable influences that have been acting upon the 
trade of the country since the beginning of April—the bank- 
ing crash in Australia, the renewed depreciation of silver, 
the closing of the Indian mints, the currency crisis in the 
United States, and the strikes at home. Indeed, we will 
go further and say that, looked at purely from the trade 
point of view, Customs, Excise, the Post-Office, and 
Telegraph Services are quite encouraging. They prove 
beyond question that the general condition of the people 
is better than might have been anticipated under the 
circumstances. From the Revenue point of view they are 
not discouraging. The real question from that point of 
view is, Will Stamps and Miscellaneous continue as unpro- 
ductive for the second half as they have been in the first 
half of the year? 

The Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday 
lowered their rate of discount from 3} per cent., at which 
it had stood for a fortnight, to 3 per cent. The reduction 
was inevitable, for the rate in the open market was as low 
as 1$ per cent. But there is much dissatisfaction because 
the change was not at once to 2} per cent. Probably, how- 
ever, the decision of the Directors was prudent. It is quite 
true that business of every kind is stagnant, and that if we 
looked, therefore, only to the prospects of trade, there would 
be no reason why the Bank rate might not be put down at 
once to 2 per cent. Butthe Directors have to look to many 
other things besides the prospects of trade. They have to 
consider, for example, the probabilities of gold withdrawals. 
During the next five or six weeks it is certain that there 
will be considerable withdrawals, and it is at least possible 
that there may be very large withdrawals. For instance, 
if the United States Senate repeals the Sherman Act soon, 
President Cleveland may decide upon a great gold loan. 
He has no free gold at present; indeed, the reserve for 
securing the convertibility of the greenbacks ought to be 
not less than 100 million dollars. At the present time it is 
only about 934 million dollars; and it will not increase 
automatically, for the Government expenditure exceeds the 
revenue. A loan, therefore, seems inevitable. 

The India Council again offered for tender on Wednesday 
40 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and 
fuiled to effect any sale. For three months now the Council 
has been unable to dispose of its drafts. Our readers will 
understand that the Council drafts are orders upon the 
Indian Treasuries to pay the sums mentioned. Of course, 
the Indian Government has to hold the money ready in the 
Treasuries. As no sales have been made for about three 
months, there must naturally be a great accumulation of 
money in the Treasuries. As soon as the export business 
from India becomes active, it is natural to expect that this 
accumulation of money, which is in plain language a with- 
drawal of cash from the general public, will make itself felt, 
that rates will rise rapidly, and that in consequence the ex- 
change banks will have to buy the Council's drafts very 
largely in order to get the money out of the Treasuries, 
The probability appears to be, therefore, that very soon 
now an active demand for the drafts will spring up. At 
the same time it is to be noted that the exports of silver to 
India continue on a quite unexpectedly large scale, and are 
giving rise to much anxiety, lest they should prevent the 
hoped-for demand for the Council’s drafts. The price of 
silver is fluctuating about 34d. per ounce. 

The stagnation upon the Stock Exchange has continued 
all through the week, and is likely to last until the Sherman 
Act is repealed by the United States Senate. It is now 
generally understood that there is a majority for repeal in 
the Senate, but as the Closure cannot be applied, the 
minority is able to spin out the discussion. When a vote 
will be taken is as uncertain as ever. The best informed 
say that om will be carried in about a week or so, but 
very many that the debate will be continued all through 
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the special Session. Meantime, although there is a decided 
improvement in the United States, trade is greatly de- 
pressed, :s is natural after so grave a crisis. Distrust is 
still prevalent, liquidation is still going on, and enterprise 
is quite at a standstill. At home business is seriously dis- 
organized by the Coal Strike. The railway traffic returns 
are bad, and if the strike lasts much longer, the situation 
cannot fail to become more serious. Naturally this prevents 
business in home securities upon the Stock Exchange. In 
South America the struggle in Brazil is still going on. The 
City hopes that the intervention of the Powers will bring 
about a settlement of scme kind ; but if we can trust private 
telegrams received, it would appear that the difficulties of 
the Government are becoming more and more serious every 
day. Disturbances are breaking out in other States besides 
Rio Grande do Sul, and consequently the fear of disruption 
is becoming stronger. On the other hand, if the official 
intelligence can be trusted, order is being restored in 
Argentina. Most of the leaders of the Radicals have 
been arrested, and in the more important provinces actual 
resistance has been put down. Upon the Continent there is 
much anxiety respecting the finances of Italy. French in- 
vestors for many years have been selling Italian securities. It 
is believed in consequence that the holdings of Italian secu- 
rities in France are now quite small. It is certain that 
many of the great operators in France are acting hostilely 
towards Italian credit. The French believe, therefore, that 
a breakdown in Italy would not injure themselves economi- 
cally, while politically it would be an immense advantage, as 
it would compel Italy to withdraw from the Triple Alliance. 
But the more the French rejoice at the embarrassments 
of Italy, the more serious is the view taken in Ger- 
many, where the investments in Italian securities for 
some years past have been on a very great scale. And 
the unpleasant feeling has been increased by a notice 
issued by the Italian Government requiring holders of Rentes 
to lodge their certificates and to go through many 
formalities which are considered vexatious by the holders. 
There is a great outcry in consequence in Germany, and 
Italy is being warned that, if she insists, it will be im- 
possible to raise more money in Germany. On the Italian 
side it is pleaded, and with great truth, that the regulations 
are necessary to prevent fraud. From an investigation 
made by the Italian Government, it would appear that only 
about one-third of the Italian debt is held abroad, and yet 
about two-thirds of the total interest have to be paid 
abroad. This proves, in the opinion of the Italian Govern- 
ment, that the Treasury is being cheated in an intolerable 
way. Over most of the Continent, therefore, there is as 
great stagnation as at home and in America. 


With the exception of Cape of Good Hope Three and a 
Halfs, which closed on Thursday at ror, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 4, most colonial securities 
are higher. Queensland Three and a Halfs, for example, 
closed on Thursday at 88}, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of b and Victoria Three and a Halfs 
closed at 89}, a rise of }. In Home Railway stocks there 
has been a very general advance. Great Northern Preferred 
Ordinary closed on Thursday at 115, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 1; Brighton “A” closed at 
146}, a rise of 13; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed 
at 106, a rise of 1; Midland closed at 151, also a 
rise of 1; Great Western closed at 154, a rise of }; and 
North-Western closed at 165, also a rise of }. American 
securities are generally somewhat higher, although the 
market has been very stagnant during the week. The 
more speculative, however, are either unchanged or rather 
lower. Thus Union Pacific shares closed on Thursday 
at 193, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 13. 
Louisville and Nashville, although dividend-paying, are 
down 1}, having closed on Thursday at 51}. On the 
other hand, Reading Firsts closed at 324, a rise of 14; 
Erie Second Mortgage bonds closed at 76}, a rise of 
3; Illinois Central shares closed at 96, a rise of 1; and 
Lake Shore shares closed at 1254, a rise of 3. There 
has been a very marked advance in Argentine railway 
securities, on the reported suppression of the disturb- 
ances. Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary closed 
on Thursday at 106-8, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 5; Central Argentine closed at 5o, 
a rise of 6: and Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary 
closed at 57-61, a rise of as much as 11. Argen- 


tine Fives of 86 closed at 62,a rise of 1. The international 
market has been fairly steady. Greeks of ’81 closed on 
Thursday at 354, a fall compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of ~ and Italian Fives closed at 82}, a fall of 1§. 


COUNTRY CRICKET. 


ye“? from Lord’s and the Oval cricket lingers on long 
after the county championship has been decided, and 
the insatiable Australians have followed cricketing weather 
westwards. September is almost out before village clubs 
wind up the season with a match between married and 
single—a match chosen, apparently, for the purpose of 
furnishing forth jokes for the subsequent supper. At this 
festivity the most insubordinate member of the eleven 
proposes, in the handsomest terms, the health of the 
captain ; and that sorely tried officer, his feelings soothed 
by beef and beer, whisky and melody, lays down his pipe 
to assure a gratified audience that his satisfaction in look- 
ing back at the season just ended is due mainly to the 
cheerful way in which his team have worked together for 
the common good, to the entire absence of quarrels and 
jealousies, and to their unquestioning acquiescence in the 
rule which he, however unworthily, has exercised to the 
best of his powers. This statement is strikingly at 
variance with the observations which the captain had ad- 
dressed to confidential friends in the course of the season, 
and truth, no doubt, lies somewhere midway between his 
private and his public utterances; but both he and his 
eleven must have been exceptionally unlucky, and ill-con- 
ditioned as well, if they have not had many happy days 
together during the season. Nowhere is the uncertainty 
of cricket so glorious as on rough country grounds, where 
the mannered grace of a public school boy, fresh from 
endless coaching, may be less successful than the rough 
hitting of the village blacksmith, and the almost pedantic 
stateliness of his forward play often has to yield in 
efficiency to the ungainly efforts of some local “stone- 
waller,” who brings knees, nose, and knuckles into closer 
proximity than nature ever contemplated in forming 
man, but somehow keeps many an awkward ball out of 
his wicket. Indeed, more harm than good is done, we 
fancy, by trying to coach a village team into good form. 
Get hold of the boys by all means, and teach them what 
a straight bat means. Some of them will repay you for 
the trouble; but a grown man with a good eye and no style 
is better left to his vigorous, soaring strokes on the on side. 
An energetic country parson once engaged a professional to 
instruct his eleven, which, in consequence, won far fewer 
matches than in the previous year. The gospel of the 
straight bat was too hard for the villagers, and those who 
realized what was required of them could only keep their 
bats perpendicular by putting themselves under a constraint 
which destroyed all free hitting ; and in cricket, as in other 
pursuits, it is a poor consolation to know that one is being 
bowled out according to rule, instead of succeeding in 
defiance of it. 

A delicate operation, seen only in rustic cricket, consists 
in helping some very incapable batsman, whose goodwill it 
is desirable to conciliate, to get a few runs. A guest at a 
country rectory who was no cricketer consented to play for 
the Village against the Park, “ just for the fun of the 
thing.” When he reached the ground the captain asked 
him if he was a bowler. “ Never bowled in a match in 
my life,” was the reply. “Then will you go on first?” 
In answer to a surprised look of inquiry the captain ex- 
plained, “ You see Lord —— lets us play in his park and 
helps us a good deal, and when he does play himself 
we like him to get a few runs.” Never were means 
worse adapted to an end. After a wide or two which would 
have done credit to Mr. Wells, and a full pitch into long- 
stop’s hands, came a slow high straight full pitch, which fell 
half way up the middle stump, and the great man was out 
without a run. A far better plan is to put on expert 
bowlers, with orders not to get a wicket. We once saw 
the manceuvre practised with great effect. After each side 
had had an innings a painstaking player, rather weak in 
mind and body, said plaintively that he had never reached 
double figures in his life. A plot was at once made to let 
him get ten. He was sent in first, and every one had strict 
orders not to get him out. By means of slow long hops to 
leg, aided by overthrows, he had nearly reached the required 
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number, at least one catch having been dropped in the most 
‘barefaced manner, when the scheme all but failed through 
the carelessness of one of the bowlers, who inadvertently 
sent down a straight ball. The situation was saved by the 

nce of mind of the umpire. Seeing that the batsman 
was certainly going to get out, he shouted “no ball” just 
as the off-stump fell. Another slow to leg, which produced 
three runs through the ingenuity of the fielder who managed 
to fall in the course of his pursuit, raised the happy bats- 
man’s total above the required amount, whereupon he was 
promptly bowled, and retired amid thunders of applause, 
the ironical character of which he never discovered. 

The peculiarities of country grounds are endless in their 
variety. Even where the wicket is tolerably good, the out- 
fielding is often ridge and furrow, while long grass makes it 
4ifficult to get more than one run for any hit along the 
ground. Boundaries, too, are apt to be narrow. We 
know a ground, bounded on one side by a broad stream, 
where the ferryman with his punt has to be engaged 
for the afternoon as a retriever when there is a match 
on. It is not to be wondered at that country bowl- 
ing is generally fast. Even a Gunn may be excused for 
missing skiers out in the country if at the critical moment 
his foot plunges into a deep depression in the turf, and 
on such ground slows are apt to be expensive. The 
leading fast bowler of a team is, therefore, an important 

rson, and has a full sense of his own importance. His 
aie theory is that there is only one end at which he 
can bowl so as to do himself justice, though, if the laws of 
cricket allowed of his going on at both, ke would eagerly 
do so. However badly he may begin, he is indignant at 
being taken off; for he considers himself entitled to a few 
overs to get into his swing, and holds that the captain 
should not be extreme to mark fours hit from full pitches 
to leg during this preliminary exercise. He is generally 
superior to the refinement of spikes in his shoes; but, on 
the other hand, his respect for the game does not allow 
him to appear in his workaday hobnails, which would hold 
chim pretty well, so he performs in his Sunday boots, whose 


smooth soles slide over the grass, if it is dry, and tear 


through when it is wet, thus combining with untrained 
muscles to produce a plentiful supply of full pitches to leg 
and long hops to the off. He is liable to alarm at the 
ap ce of a batsman of noted hitting powers; and a 
light-blue cap on the head of a tall, long-limbed man 
once put such a bowler into a real funk when he was 
told that the man was probably a member of the Cam- 
bridge Eleven. When the fast bowler is taken off, he 
is sure to resent the insult, and it will generally be found 
advisable to banish him to long leg. In that distant re- 
tirement he may relieve his feelings by language inaudible 
to most of the field, and his exhibitions of fancy throwing 
are less likely to result in large additions to the enemy’s 
score. 
The ways of country umpires are written in the book of 
Badminton, but every season’s experience brings fresh 
illustrations of them. A big square leg-hit is always a 
temptation too strong for the umpire at the batsman’s end. 
Heedless of possible short runs, he turns frankly round to 
watch the flight of the ball till he is recalled by the voice of 
Duty issuing from the lips of Point. We know an umpire 
who never misses a match of his village club, and is un- 
usually well acquainted with the rules, but liable to short fits 
of absence during the performance of his duties. Once the 
chief batsman of a club rather notorious for practice 
played the ball tamely into the hands of Point, who held it. 
But the wily batsman had noticed that the umpire’s atten- 
tion was wandering, and shouted, suddenly, “ How’s that ?” 
“Not out,” was the ready reply. That umpire is a big, 
man, though well on in years, and it is not safe to refer 
to the subject in his presence. It was the same umpire 
who, just before the first ball of a match was delivered, 


stepped in front of the advancing bowler and addressed the 


batsman, a new-comer, as follows :—“I beg your pardon, 
sir, but perhaps you are not aware that the toes of your left 
foot are in front of the wicket.” The enemy's captain 
shouted, “ You ’adn’t no call to tell ’im that; it ain't no 
business o’ yourn.” “Never you mind, young man,” re- 
torted the umpire, pointing his observations with his pipe- 
stem; “never you mind whether it is my business or 
whether it isn’t. I allus does it. It’s the same for both 


sides, and it’s more straightforward and aboveboard.” The 
_ reproof was received with respectful sympathy by the field, 
could recognize virtue even in an enemy. 


FIRE INSURANCE, 


OR some years past fire insurance business has not been 
prosperous ; last year in particular it was bad. The 
result is that dividends have fallen, and that even the 
reserve funds have been somewhat reduced—not much, but 
still have been reduced, whereas they ought to be always 
increased, Naturally this has caused some anxiety to the 
Companies, and they are now trying to raise their rates. It 
will not surprise the reader to be told that the attempt is 
being strongly resisted, and that even threats are thrown 
out that new Companies will be formed if the attempt is 
persisted in. As the matter is interesting to great classes, 
it seems worthy of more attention than has been paid to it 
in the press. In the year 1888-9 forty-three of the prin- 
cipal Companies doing fire insurance business had an aggre- 
gate income derived from net premiums of 13,355,700. 
After deducting losses, commissions, and expenses, there 
was a surplus of 1,437,400. We are quite aware that this 
is a way of putting the figures which is open to criticism. 
But we are not here engaged in an actuarial investigation ; 
we are siinply stating the facts, so that they may be intel- 
ligible to the general reader. Coming now to the year 
1892-3, and again taking forty-three of the principal 
Companies—though we cannot take exactly the same 
Companies, owing to changes in the interval—we find 
that the aggregate incomes from net premiums were 
as much as 18,860,600/. Yet the surplus, after deducting 
losses, expenses, and commissions, was only 211,300/. The 
premium income, it will be seen, in the latter year was very 
nearly 19 millions, while the surplus was under a quarter 
of a million—that is to say, out of every 76/. received by 
these forty-three Companies, 75/. was paid away in losses, 
expenses, and commissions in the year 1892-3. The extra- 
ordinary increase in the losses and the expenses is the more 
remarkable because of the very rapid growth in the fire 
insurance business itself. The aggregate premium in- 
comes of the forty-three Companies dealt with for 1888-9 
were considerably under 13} millions, while the forty-three 
Companies dealt with for 1892—3 had a premium income of 
nearly 19 millions. In the latter forty-three are included 
most of those of the earlier year, though there are some 
changes; and from this it is evident that the business has 
grown at a most satisfactory and rapid rate. Yet the 
losses and the expenses grew far more rapidly; while the 
surplus was nearly a million and a half in the earlier year, 
in the later—only five years subsequent—the surplus was 
under a quarter of a million, while the premium income 
itself had increased by about 5} millions. 

It seems to be admitted on all sides that the unsatisfac- 
tory state of the business is due partly to over-competition 
and partly to the greater risks of insuring as time goes on. 
The tendency is for the small trader to disappear and for 
his place to be taken by a greater capitalist. But the bigger 
a concern becomes, the more liable is it found to be to fire. 
Furthermore, every new invention brings with it some 
new danger. As insurance becomes more risky, it is 
natural that the Companies should charge higher premiums. 
But they urge that hitherto they have been unable to do 
so because of the insane competition among themselves. 
Recently, however, the principal Companies are acting in 
unison in demanding higher premiums. To the extent that 
there is greater risk, the demand is obviously fair; indeed, 
it is as much almost in the interest of those who insure 
their premises as of the insuring Companies themselves. 
The premium charged ought to be sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the office, to yield a fair compensation for the 
risk incurred, and to provide a fund which, being invested, 
will be sufficient to cover all losses. If the premium is not 
sufficient to do all this, the Companies must sooner or later 
break down. But no one would insure if he had reason 
for doubting the ability of the Companies to pay the full 
policy when it became due. It is in the interest, then, of 
the assurant as much as of the Companies that a fair pre- 
mium should be charged. But of course it is to the assu- 
rant’s interest that no more than a fair premium should be 
charged ; and most of those who insure allege that the 
existing premiums are high enough if the business was 
properly conducted. They are inadequate only because 
over-competition leads the Companies to take undue 
risks and to incur extravagant expenses. That the 
expenses are high cannot be disputed. Last year the 
working expenses of the forty-three Companies already 
re to amounted to 32°4 percent. Practically one- 
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third of the total incomes received was paid away in what 
are called working expenses, mainly in fees and commissions 
to get business. Unquestionably this is a very high ratio. 
The Companies allege that it cannot be safely reduced. If 
any one was to allow lower commissions than its com- 
titors it would lose business, and in the long run would 

ie of inanition. Besides, they argue that they have 
to go far afield in search of business—to the colonies and 
to foreign countries—and that it is impossible to carry on 
a business spread widely, and at great distances, without 
incurring heavy expense. There is, of course, a very large 
amount of truth in the argument. A Company in these 
days cannot afford to wait until business comes to its door, 
must look for business. Still it is not surprising that those 
‘wno propose to insure property should strongly object to an 
increase in premiums, when they find that one-third of the 
premiums charged are spent, not in providing the means of 
covering loss, but for securing additional business from others. 
Further, it is objected by the customers of the Companies 
that the latter cast their nets too widely ; that, in going to 
the colonies and to foreign countries in search of business, 
they are incurring too much risk. Obviously it is difficult 
for a Board of Directors sitting, let us say, in London to 
superintend branches or agents scattered widely over the 
world. They cannot judge whether a particular risk, say 
in India or Australia, ought or ought not to be taken. 
They must trust very largely to the judgment of their 
agent upon the spot. Further, the more they extend their 
busiress, the larger is the number of people they must em- 
pley, and consequently the greater is the risk of dishonesty. 
ven if their own agents are honest the risk of fraud on 
the part of their customers obviously increases with every 
wth in the business. And when to all this is added the 
iversity of risks in different countries, the differences in 
laws and customs, and the like, it can hardly be doubted 
that the more a business of the kind is extended the greater 
inevitably becomes the risk. Consequently the customers 
of the Companies allege that the real reason why risks have 
become so much greater and losses so much heavier of 
recent years is the over-competition among the Com- 
panies themselves, driving them to look for new busi- 
ness in all ditections and to shut their eyes very often 
to the dangers inherent in such a policy. That there 
is a good deal of truth in the argument is not to be 
disputed. In 1872 the British Companies carrying on 
fire insurance business in Canada had an aggregate pre- 
mium income of 299,926/. In 1892 the aggregate pre- 
mium income of the British Companies from Canadian 
business was 891,095/. The premium income, therefore, 
in the twenty years was, roughly speaking, trebled. But 
even last year the surplus was only about 11 per 
cent.; indeed, during the whole period while the pre- 
miums amounted, in round figures, to almost 11 millions 
sterling the losses amounted to nearly 7} millions sterling, 
or 68} per cent., and the expenses amounted to nearly 
2? millions sterling, or about 25 per cent., so that the 
surplus for the whole period was not quite 6? per cent. 
In spite, then, of the very satisfactory expansion of the 
business, looked at merely as a business, it certainly has 
not been profitable. The British Companies have held 
their own; but their competition with one another and 
with the American and the Canadian Companies has prac- 
tically compelled the whole of them to do the business for 
next to nothing; indeed, the losses of the year 1877—the 
year of the great conflagration at St. John—swept away 
the profits of nine whole years. The experience of Canada, 
then, does not encourage the Companies to push their busi- 
ness very actively abroad. Of course it gives employment 
to large numbers of persons, but the return to the share- 
holders on their capital is not very satisfactory. And there 
are countries far worse placed than Canada, owing to the 
state of the law and to the backwardness of civilization. 
That there is great force, then, in the contention of 
the customers of the Companies is apparent. The Com- 
panies, in their eager competition with one another, are 
spending lavishly, and perhaps are not always as careful 
in regard to risks as they might be. The remedy would 
seem to be amalgamation. To preach ter care would 
do little good. To point out the folly of over-competition 
would be equally futile. While so many Companies exist, 
each scrambling for something to do, extravagant com- 
missions will be paid, and risky business will be engaged 
in. If some of the Companies could be induced to amalga- 
mate a healthier state of things would be brought about. 


It may be objected that that would merely tempt the 
formation of other Companies. But until there is an 
improvement in the business there is little inducement fer 
starting new Companies. Customers may threaten, but 
they will hardly care to subscribe to Companies with no 
better prospects than are offered just at present. On the 
other hand, judicious amalgamation would strengthen the 
Companies amalgamated; and, by impressing every one 
with a conviction of the solidity of the new concern, would 
practically give it a monopoly in its own districts. 


FLOWER NAMES, 


E have an honest love for Latin, ially as she is 
spoke in this as in no other land. Howbeit, dear 
as the Latin tongue is to us, and grateful as students in 
every science have reason to be for the aid it affords to 
classification, the time has come when a mild protest must 
be lodged against the intemperate use of the speech of 
Imperial Rome. Botanists are the most grievous offenders. 
in this matter. It is true they have a bewildering and 
ever-increasing horde of species to ticket with separate 
names, a variety far exceeding the scope of our inelastic 
Anglo-Saxon vocabulary; but in Latin they possess (for 
no one calls their title in question) a medium of nomen- 
clature unrivalled for elegance and precision. Of late they 
have obscured the precision and cast aside the elegance, 

It is not here only a question of devising distinctive 
names, as has often to be done for trivial and perhaps 
fugitive varieties of species—a “nice derangement of 
epitaphs,” such as was heaped upon a beautiful but. unfor- 
tunate lily exhibited at one of our London shows. This 
fair one suffered more permanently from the pundits than 
Susannah from her elders; for, lo you now! there was 
bound to the blossom a label declaring its true title to be 
henceforward Lilium umbellatum Thunbergianum bulbi- 
Serum nigro-maculatum. Compare with this mouthing the 
scholarly simplicity of Linnzus, who, having to fix the scien- 
tific title of the English oak, dubbed it once and for aye 
Quercus robur, oak of oaks. On the other hand, he sought 
out a nameless little trailing herb—a solitary species in 
its family, a native of his own northern woods—and wedded 
it to his own name for ever—Linneea borealis. It became 
his cognizance and inseparable from his touching motto— 
Tantus amor florum. 

What is required of flower names is not that they should 
commemorate some defunct inglorious biped (for there 
arise not many Linneus in an eon), nor yet that th 
should serve merely to mark off one herb from another; it 
is fitting that, as was the old practice, these titles should 
express the chief qualities and points of difference in the 
plant families—all the more fitting if they can be melo- 
diously framed. How is this carried out in an autumn 
bulb-list before us? Here are a batch of new Iris from 
the East, Jris Grant-Dufi! Now, who is responsible for 
such a name as that? A gardener, presumably; and this 
gardener has named a flower described in the Catalogue as 
“a new species from the Holy Land, of very strong, robust 
habit, three feet in height, bearing pale yellow flowers on 
stout stems ”—has named it, as we are living sinners, [ris 
Grant-Duff. 

Another species from the Holy Land is, we admit, named 
more featly than after the ex-Governor of Madras, for it is 
prettily called ris Marie. A third species from the same 
place seems to have been rescued from the awful name of 
Jris Bismarckiana, for it is now to be known as Nazariensis. 
That pleases us well enough; but fresh horrors lie in wait, 
for here is a lovely species, “ with large, pure white flowers,. 
and a beautiful, butterfly-like blotch on the falls” (pure t 
with a blotch), and the gardener has been at it in, 
for it is called Jris Robinsoni. It is a laborious agains 
thus to plaster a harmless flower with a homely patronymic ; 
but it is not every Bion who has his Moschus to marshal 
sweet mourners at his bier :— 

Ye flowers, sigh forth your odours with red buds ; 
Flush deep ye roses and anemones ; 

And more than ever now, O hyacinth, show 
Your written sorrows :—the sweet singer's dead. 


For one of the congeners of Robinson we have only to 
turn to the list of lilies; and who the deuce was Brown ? 
we murmur pettishly, that he should make a godchild of 
the noble Lilium Browni, with its purple trumpets, lined 
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with white satin. Lilies, on the whole, have fared better 
than other flowers when names were served out ; for here 
are tigrinum and pardalinum, the tiger and leopard lilies, 
in gorgeous livery of orange and sable. Yet a recent im- 

tion from Mexico, described as “‘ one of the most beau- 
tiful of all,” is heavily handicapped with the barbarous 
barrowload of polysyllables, Liliwm Bloomerianum mag- 


nificum. 

The daffodils, let alone the florist’s varieties, come fairly 
well out of it. Narcissus bicolor, Jonquilla, odorus were so 
<alled of old, in the good days of Parkinson and Gerarde, 
and their names mingle prettily with the memory of March 
winds and suns. Poeticus, too, the exquisite pheasant-eye 
narcissus, latest to bloom, brings to mind the deeper orchard 
grass of May, when the apple-tree sheds its bloom; but 
where is the fitness of — smoke-draped town, or 
even a Duke, with the eucharis-flowered daffodil by calling 
it Narcissus Leedsi? 

Is it not mischievous that anybody should have been 
allowed to fix on a delicate lavender crocus the stigma of 
Crocus Thomassi? Such a name never came out of the 
same satchel that provided for an early flowering bulb with 
thyrses of tender porcelain-blue the well-fitting designation 
of Chionodoxa (we have wandered to the Greek now, by 
the mark !), or for the wayward Jersey lily that of Amarylhs 
belladonna. But the witless loon has got into this list also ; 
for, behold, a newer kind advertised as Amaryllis Johnsoni. 
That name recalls a fact which we do not remember to have 
seen noticed elsewhere, that in all his writings and in all 
his sayings Dr. Johnson rarely makes even the most tran- 
sient allusion to flowers. 

The name of Hooker has been so indelibly and honour- 
ably associated for two generations with plant-lore, that it 
were ungracious to carp at its frequent use as a speci 
title. Yet itis to be deplored that it does not fall more 
musically on the ear, for there is little illustration thereby 
of the handsome African lilywort, Chrysobactron Hookeri. 

The more descriptive plant names can be the better. You 
could not compress information more deftly than by such a 
name as Dictamnus fraxinella, the ash-leaved dittany, or more 
clumsily than by such a one as Schizophragma hydrangoides 
or Dimorphanthus mandschuricus. Gladiolus (glddiduis, 
ma’am, not glddidlis, as some use, or glddidliis as others) is 

ect, the little sword-bearer ; it exactly describes the foliage, 

ut what sense can man derive from the name given to 
a nearly allied lily-wort— Watsonia ? Commemorative names 
are seldom pleasant to use till all has been forgotten about 
those they commemorate, as Fuchsia and Dahlia; the best, 
even for scientific accuracy, are those invented by the 
Anemone, the wind flower, Agapanthus, the love- 

ily, and the like. 

Well; our mission is di , for with the names 
age choose to give florist’s flowers we have no quarrel. 

ese may be dismissed as lightly as they were by 


Perdita :— 
Carnations and streaked gilliflowers, 
Which some call nature’s bastards ; of that kind 
Our rustick garden’s barren, and I care not 
To get slipsofthem. . . . 
not put 


The dibble in the earth to set one slip of them ; 

No more than, were I painted, I would wish 

This youth should say ’twere well ; and only therefore 
Desire to breed by me. 


It will not disturb us though a rose should come to be 
named “ Alpheus Cleophas,” or a peony “Tim Healy,” 
even as a hybrid rhododendron has already been called 
““'W. E. Gladstone.” 

Yet is there a fine Old-World light upon some names 
in the bulb catalogues reflected from the days when men 
paid a knight’s ransom for a single tulip bulb. Of such 
are “ seo nine “ Pottebakker,” “ Keizerskroon,” and so 
on. @ may even stomach “ Apotheker Bogren ” whereb 
to know a handsome hellebore. 

The French are happiest in their florist’s names. Among 
the white hyacinths are such pretty titles as La Belle 
Blanchisseuse, La Pucelle d Orléans and Paix de Europe. 
The blue hyacinth “ Lord Wellington” must surely have 
been christened in France, and shows well beside some 
of the same hue known in the English trade as “ Mr. 
Gladstone,” “Captain Boyton,” or “Mrs. Beecher Stowe.” 
A certain deep red hyacinth rejoices in two names, one— 
“‘ Waterloo ”"—bestowed by the vengeful Teuton, the other 


Among the tulips poetic sensibility betrays itself in 
Mariage de ma Fille, Belle Alliance, and Roi Cramoisi ; while 
our people limp along in sorry counterpart with Purple 
Crown and Yellow Prince. 

ae said; we may take occasion another day to 
prate about some of the old-fashioned English plant 
names. 


THE FUTURE OF ST. ANDREWS LINKS, 


S": ANDREWS Links belong to the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club—that is the upshot of the Autumn Meeting 
which was celebrated last week at St. Andrews, with even 
more than its wonted share of pomp and circumstance. 
The revolution—which is not less than epoch-making— 
befell on this wise. The Club has long wanted to buy the 
links for its own, and to make a new course; doing away 
with the “turn” homewards, and bringing the golfer home 
over the space now devoted to sheep and earnest volunteers. 
The “turn” is an unlovely thing for two reasons. First, 
and least, it is unsafe; at the High Hole coming in, you 
pass on most days of the year under a cross-fire of golf 
balls, and have all the sensation of active warfare without 
the glory. Much more serious is the congestion it entails, 
which is rapidly spoiling all sport, and driving quite exem- 
plary persons to drink or lawn tennis. When you have to 
wait fifty minutes at the High Hole, not the best japes of your 
companion, nor the silver gleam of the Eden will comfort 
you for the delay, which is inimical to play and temper. 
So the Royal and Ancient resolved to stop this, and some 
months since commissioned Mr. Graham Murray, the 
retiring Captain and his Committee, to make provisional 
arrangements for purchasing the links. The proprietor, 
Mr. Cheape, of Strathtyrum, agreed to let the Club have 
the refusal at 5,ooo/.; and this autumn has accordingly 
found the Club seriously addressing itself, like Imperial 
Parliament, to a question of supply. And the event is 
that the Ayes have it, and that the purchase is as good as 
settled. It seems a moment for general congratulation. 
Mr. Cheape may be taken as satisfied; the Club, again, 
must be pleased, since a majority in it have their way. And 
finally, the Burghers of St. Andrews are the luckiest of 
all, since a large faction of them had taken the matter to 
heart, summoned and attended indignation meetings, and 
determined, if we rightly follow their design, to purchase 
the Links for the ratepayers, should the Club have retired 
from its proposed bargain. Had they got their way, the 
civic enthusiasm might have grown cold in the light of 
subsequent taxation. It is not in the least likely that the 
Club will ever debar a citizen of St. Andrews from playing 
on the new course; and, if it did, the old course, on 
which there is an eternal right of play, is better than 
the best of new courses, with a perpetual banging of 
saxpences on the town rates. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


de a greater extent than in some recent years are the 

scientific — of photography, rather than the 
artistic, presented at the thirty-eighth annual exhibition 
of the Photographic Society of Great Britain in the Gallery, 
Pall Mall East. The exhibition, which is on view until the 
middle of November, comprises some hundreds of examples 
of photography on the walls, with a fine series of lantern 
slides, and the usual collection of specimens of improve- 
ments or novelties in apparatus shown by manufacturers 
and chemists, such as exhibit the advance of photographic 
science during the year. Altogether the exhibition is full of 
interest, though the interest is largely of a scientific kind. 
We are not in the least disposed to deny the importance 
and the interest of the application of photography to scien- 
tific objects. The services of photography to science are 
extremely valuable, and there is no doubt that this field of 
work must in the future be greatly enlarged. The astro- 
nomer, the geologist, the meteorologist, for instance, are 
under obligations to the science, and will doubtless benefit 
still further by the illustration of their — fields of 
study which photography can supply. ot only the 
heavens above nor the things that are on the earth, 
but those that are within the earth, and the waters about 
it, present attractions to the camera. If we have not 
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here exhibited photographs of the under-world or water- 
ictures of shallow. seapools with all that is therein, we 

ve photographs of the dark places under the earth 
taken by artificial light. Such are the remarkable pictures 
of mining operations (3 and 72) in the Dolcoath and other 
mines, om Bre with magnesium lamps, combined with lime- 
light, for which Mr. J. C Burrow is awarded a medal. 
Nothing so successful as these photographs, in the same 
conditions, has been accomplished previously. Mr. Herbert 
Hughes has a set of nine platinotypes, showing what may be 
done by “ Photography in Coal Mines” (106)—a less diffi- 
cult matter than Mr. Burrow’s enterprise in Cornish mines. 
In other ways the activity of experiment is revealed. There 
are two “ Balloon views” by Mr. W. N. Jennings, one 
taken a mile and a quarter high, with a tele-photo lens, 
showing “Girard College, Philadelphia” (318), the other, 
a general view of the same city (331), taken at a point a 
mile above, also with a tele-photo lens. Then Mr. Chan- 
cellor exhibits “ Baldwin’s descent with his parachute, 
showing balloon above, at the height of 2,500 feet” (332), 
as strange an example of the photographer's zeal as could 
be cited, and one that you must take on trust, since the 
parachute and aéronaut are only just visible, and the balloon 
appears but a cricket-ball in the air. These bromide en- 
largements are decidedly curious things, but they do not 
touch the esthetic sense. 

If photography is of service to science—is, in fact, as 
some say, scientific wholly--the future of photography 
would be no hard matter to forecast. It would be bound 
to servitude, and have no province nor rule of its own. But 
the present relations of photography to art—in portraiture, 
in book-illustration, in reproduction of paintings and draw- 
ings by the masters—are far too important to be overlooked. 
More than this, even the present exhibition is not without 
signs that the photographer may be an artist, photography 
art, and that art suggestive of an engaging future. All 
we would now urge is that it would be a grave error should 
phetographers become in practice entirely absorbed in the 
purely scientific study of photography. No person of any 
decorative sense can regard Mr. F. Hollyer’s “ Photographs 
from nature decoratively applied” (279) without expressing 
a sensation of delight and surprise and some prompting 
to prophecy. ‘Here, at least, is an artistic application of 
photography, which, tentative though it be, is decidedly 
agreeable, and richly suggestive of a new field for the 
artistic photographer. Mr. Hollyer’s panels set about a 
mirror are, indeed, far removed from the exploits of bal- 
loonists, and those who would solidify the breaking wave, 
or fossilize the action of a racehorse, or of a cyclist, or 
of the football-player making a goal. The rage for the 
instantaneous, by the way, seems to be somewhat lessened 
—giving place to the spontaneous, which is no bad thing. 
Something of this is to be noted in such examples of 

icture-making as “The Ghost Story” (117) of Mr. 
bert Terras, “A Conquest” (97), by Mr. Warneuke, and 
Mr. W. A. Cadby’s admirable studies of “A Child” (12 
and 18). We cannot say of the best examples of landscape 
with figures this year that they approach the standard of 
excellence attained in previous exhibitions. As to the por- 
traiture, there is still too much that is suggestive of the 
sitter “ placed in irons”—for some obstinate defiance, we 
must assume, of the laws of “ pose” or the exigencies of 
“lighting.” Mr. J. 8. Bergheim’s portrait, “The Proud 
Turk” (103), apparently printed on some new material— 
Japanese silk or paper, it may be—is a notable exception, 
and some good portraits are shown by Mr. Byrne, Mr. 
Mendelssohn, Mr. H. Bullingham, and Mr. Stewart 
Smith. Mr. Wane’s “Homeless” (79), Mr. Sinclair's 
“Ancient Mariner” (201), and Mr. R. H. Lord’s 
“You Stupid Boy” (116), are good character-studies. 
Of some twenty studies of the figure by Count W. 
von Gloeden, the finest, as a picture, is that numbered 
241, which gains a medal. This is, on the whole, the most 
successful attempt at a picture in the Gallery, and is skil- 
fully composed, and less “studied” than are some other 
of the artist's photographs from the nude. In pure land- 
scape we must note four exceedingly fine examples (53-56), 
carbon prints on rough paper such as water-colour artists 
use, by Mr. Charles Moss, who is awarded a medal. 
M. Emile Frechon’s beautiful collotypes, taken in Egypt 
and Algeria, are also deservedly honoured by the 
Society. Nor must we omit to mention Mr. Sinclair's 


“Lake Orta” (40), which gains a medal, and is second to 
no landscape work in the Gallery; “ Loading Up” (20) and 


“ Against the Tide” (23), by Mr. Dawes ; Captain Abney’s: 
“Mont Blanc by Moonlight ” (15); Mr. Sandland’s portraits: 
of animals in the Zoological Gardens; and Mrs. Main’s- 
pictures of Como and the Engadine. Mr. W. K. Burtom 
shows a “crucial comparative test of tele-photography as 
against enlargement ” (315), a series of object-lessons whieh: 
must be pronounced conclusive, though there are examples 
of enlargement on the walls that are remarkable for ace 

and brilliance. Such are Messrs. Elliet’s “ West Front of 
Exeter Cathedral” (324), from a quarter-plate negative;. 
and the Autotype Company's “ Ratnapura Ferry, 
Ceylon” (134). 


THE THEATRES, 


UITE recently Mr. Sydney Grundy has discovered that. 
Sowing the Wind is Sweet Lavender. As a matter of 
coincidence the fact is unimportant, far less significant than 
some late discoveries or detections, disavowed as such by the 
discoverers or detectors. In the extremely improbable case 
of a charge of plagiarism, it may be as well to mention that. 
Mr. Grundy’s play was foreshadowed by his own novel—one 
of the first, if not the very first, of his public efforts—The- 
Days of His Vanity. The likeness of Sowing the Wind to 
Sweet Lavender, so far from forming subject of comment with 
regard to the matter of plagiarism, possesses an interest of 
an exceptionally absorbing kind, since Mr. Grundy and Mr. 
Pinero are the two dramatists of the day who have so far 
run a neck-and-neck race for popular honours, and between 
whom a comparison might be made without the odium pro- 
verbially attaching to inter-measurements of the kind. These 
plays, in fact, provide their first, and it may be their last, 
point of contact, and afford us an unexpected opportunity 
of comparing their respective methods. The result is pretty; 
much what has always been expected. In the matter of | 
verbal cleverness, of neatness of construction, and easy 
mastery of theatrical technique, Mr. Pinero remains un-- 
touched ; his sovereignty remains. But, on the other hand, 
the manly talent of Mr. Grundy triumphantly asserts itself, 
and The Profligate, Mr. Pinero’s masterpiece so far, what- 
ever we may think of his character-study, Paula Ray, is 
completely eclipsed. In all three plays the subject-matter 
has the advantage of being as old as the hills, and the test. 
of excellence in all three is the treatment. To any one 
capable of going ever so little beneath the surface the 
history of Mr. Grundy’s dramatic development is clearly 
written here. It is at once the most serious and the most 
characteristic thing he has done, and the most powerful ;. 
and in saying this we by no means forget his wasted 
energies in A Village Priest, at once the most interesting 
and the most futile of his previous works. 


It does not need the remembrance of The Days of His: 
Vanity to tell us that Mr. Grundy has long lived with his: 
subject. But outside of the principal personages of the 
play the characters are crude, or shadowy, or conventional. 
Certainly they possess no merit to take our attention from 
the more vital actors in the drama. Sir Richard Cursitor 
is a mere lay figure. This applies to the character as 
designed by the author, and not to Mr. Maurice's able 
rendering, a little too strongly emphasized perhaps, but 
otherwise as excellent as were Miss Rose Leclereq’s Mrs. 
Fretwell, Miss Annie Hughes's Maude Fretwell, and Mr. 
Ian Robertson’s Lord Petworth. It is a strong story 
strongly told, and told none the less effectively because the 
author has had recourse to familiar methods in unfolding the - 
story. Had the old methods needed any defence, they would - 
have found it here. Every one knows.when the premisses 
are laid in the first act what the result will be ; but in spite- 
of this the author works so skilfully and surely to his climax 
as to hold his audience firmly the whole time. Nothing 
could testify to Mr. Grundy’s power more eonvincingly than 
the effect of the long didactic speeches, with their text, “ Sex 
against sex,” at the end of the third act. Their very Jength 
would have been fatal to a worse play. It is in a case 
like this that one recognizes the value of thorough co- 
operation between the author and the exponents of his. 
work, and appreciates the absurdity of the ““ puppet ” theory. 
The play was well acted. Miss Winifred Emery has. 
never done anything to excel her rendering of the pure ' 
child of shame here. Her triumph is at once of the emotions 
and the intellect, and, above all, it is a victory of reserve. © 
Throughout she was womanly and dignified, sometimes. | 
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pathetic, always instinct with a pride justly resentful of the 
slur upon the birth of Rosamund, yet never forgetting her 
love for Annesley. He was worthily represented by Mr. 
Sydney Brough, who had other and more showy oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing himself, but was reall 
strongest in his repressed anger in the quarrel scene wi 
Cursitor. There are but three characters in the play. The 
third is the Sower of the Wind, Brabazon, played with 
tenderness and dignity by Mr. Brandon Thomas. In 
the same picture is the ki aly, fussy, and occasionally 
mischievous old gentleman, Watkin, a neat character- 
sketch lending itself perfectly to the methods of Mr. 
Cyril Maude, an artist almost unrivalled in this par- 
ticular class of work. The other characters are none too 
skilfully or freshly embroidered on the main work, but they 
are efficiently represented. In the strength and earnest- 
ness with which Mr. Grundy has elaborated his study of 
this visiting the sins of the mothers on the children, he has 
taken up the thread of his career as a serious and powerful 
dramatist. It only remains to add a word of praise for the 
very carefully studied rendering of the old attorney by Mr. 
W. Dennis, in a small part which might easily have been 
made ridiculous or tedious, or both. 

A beautiful presentation of a beautiful poem is the best 
description we can give of the performance of The Foresters 
at Daly’s on Tuesday last. A good acting play it is not, 
and it is the more sincerely reverent to the poet to say this 
at once than to soften the statement with insincere or half- 
hearted apology. Indeed, he himself did not call it a play: 
he called it a masque. Nevertheless Mr. Daly has managed 
to present it in a series of enchanting stage pictures which, 
aided by the witchery of Miss Ada Rehan’s acting of Maid 
Marian, and the subtle charm of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
music, lure us into easy forgetfulness of the scantily 
dramatic character of the work. Indeed, it is in this 
very undramatic and untheatrical atmosphere that the 
chief charm of the work lies, in the reproduction of the 
happy pastoral scenes, and the “ Forest of Arden” and As 
You Like Jt air which pervades the whole. The story is 
nothing. No one cares whether Robin is Earl of 
Huntingdon or not, or what becomes of the Sheriff; 
while even King Richard is but a lame, mechanical means to 
a faintly desired end. As for the minor characterization, it 
simply does not exist. Friar Tuck is all padding, and the 
others are pleasant enough if they do not occupy the 
stage too long. We must take it simply as an idyl, and 
taking it so, nothing could be more enchanting than Miss 
Ada Rehan as Maid Marian, with a wonderful surprise in the 
music of her song, an unsuspected addition to her many 

. Mr. Bourchier, too, makes a fine romantic figure 
as Robin Hood, playing it with a picturesque and masterful 
energy which has not always inspired his performances. 
As a matter of general commendation, we may say that 
the melodious verse was rendered all round with a fine 
appreciation of its value; but, above all, if there was, or 
could have been, anything better than Miss Rehan’s singing 
of the song, it was the sweet, limpid music of her enuncia- 
tion of her lines. One can say no more than that the 
rendering was worthy of the lines, 


ZEBRAS. 


A the rarer animals that have recently died in 

the Zoo, certainly not the least noticeable were the 
common zebras (Zquus zebra), of which, until in 1892, the 
Society was fortunate enough to possess two specimens, a 
male and a female, the former obtained so long ago as 
December 11, 1886, while the latter was “received in ex- 
change” July 23, 1889. 

The term “common” is certainly not well applied in the 
case of this zebra, as it was always the rarest of the three 
South African zebras, and is now fast verging on extinction. 
“True zebra,” or “mountain zebra,” names which have 
been. applied to it, are less misleading; the latter, indeed, 
seems to us the best of all, as the animal is essentially an 
inhabitant of mountainous districts. In m ries the 
common zebra has always been rare; and we believe that 
the Zoological Society have had but two imens in 
their possession before the pair which have lately died, 
Burchell’s zebra (Zquus Burchelli), an inhabitant of the 
plains and open country, being the animal generally seen 
in captivity, and popularly known as “the zebra.” 


species of zebra are indigenous to, and formerly 


abounded in, South Africa—namely, the common zebra, 
which inhabits the mountainous districts of Cape Colony, 
where, as we have said, it is fast verging on extinction ; 
Burchell’s zebra, still found in considerable numbers north 
of the Orange River, beyond which, in a southerly direc- 
tion, its range apparently never extended, at all events in 
historical times ; and, lastly, the quagga, now nearly if not 
actually extinct, which ranged no further north than the 
Vaal River. All three species have been from time to 
time represented at the Zoo; but we fear that it is hardly 
within the bounds of possibility that a live quagga should 
ever again be seen there. The death of both the common 
zebras is most unfortunate, and we fear that they will not 
be easily replaced. As they stood in stalls adjoining 
those the Burchell’s zebras, the difference in form, 
colouration, and markings between the two species could be 
easily observed. The common zebras are far the most 
asinine in appearance, having longer ears, shorter manes, 
and less hair on their tails than their allies, the Burchell’s 
zebras; they are also smaller. Perhaps the most notice- 
able difference, however, between the two species is in the 
colour and markings, the common zebra being white striped 
with black, with the exception of its nose, which is bright 
bay, the stripes extending to the hoofs ; while in Burchell’s 
zebra the ground colour of the body is a yellowish white 
with broad and narrow stripes of black and brown, the legs 
being nearly white and usually unstriped; but, as is the 
case with one of the animals at the Zoo, the stripes in some 
cases extend to the heofs, and to this variety the name 
Equus Chapmanni has been given. However, to quote 
Sir W. H. Flower, “ perhaps the most constant and obvious 
distinction between the species is the arrangement of the 
stripes on the hinder part of the back, where in the common 
zebra there are a number of short transverse bands leading 
to the median longitudinal dorsal stripe, and unconnected 
with the uppermost of the broad stripes, which pass 
obliquely across the haunch from the flanks towards the 
root of the tail”; a difference which must strike the least 
observant when the animals are seen side by side. Though 
the common zebra is only found quite in the South of Africa, 
within Cape Colony, a nearly allied species, named Lquus 
Grevyi by M. Milne-Edwards, has within the last few years 
been discovered in Northern Somali Land, the type-speci- 
men having been sent to the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, 
in the year 1882, since which time several skins have been 
received in Europe, but, we believe, no other living speci- 
men. In Equus Grevyi the stripes, though they are 
arranged very much as they are in the common zebra, are 
finer and more numerous. When the new zebra was first 
brought to notice Sir W. H. Flower was inclined to think 
that it was not specifically distinct from Zquus zebra; but, 
in June 1890, Dr. Sclater, at a meeting of the Zoological 
Society, exhibited, and made some remarks on, the skin of 
one of these animals which he had received from Somali 
Land, when he said that he had again examined the typical 
example of this species, now mounted in the new caw ¢ of 
the Jardin des Plantes, and was still more confident of its 
distinctness, as shown by the narrowness of the black stripes, 
the difference of the markings, and the white spaces on the 
forehead and on each side of the dorsal stripe in the 
northern species. Whether it is specifically distinct or not, 
to again quote Sir W. H. Flower, “it is curious that the 
most northern and the most southern of the districts in- 
habited by zebras both contain identical or closely-allied 
species, while the intermediate territory is occupied by a 
wholly different form—Zquus Burchelli. 

The rapidity with which the different zebras have been 
exterminated, owing to the advance of civilization in South 
Africa, is shown by reference to such works as'that of Sir 
Cornwallis Harris, written in 1840, in which the author 
tells us that the quagga was at that time found in “ inter- 
minable herds,” bands of many hundreds being frequently 
seen, while he describes Burchell’s zebra as congregating in 
herds of 80 or 100, and abounding to a great extent; but, 
now after the expiration of but fifty years, the one species 
is extinct or practically so, while the other has been driven 
much further afield, and its numbers are yearly being 
reduced. This author’s description of the common zebra is 
well worth repeating; he says, “ Seeking the wildest and 
most sequestered spots, the haughty troops are exceed- 
ingly diffcal t to approach, as well on account of their 


watchful habits and extreme agility and fleetness of foot 


as from the abrupt and inaccessible nature of their high- 
land abode. Under the special charge of a sentinel, so posted 
B 
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on some adjacent crag as to command a view of every avenue 
of approach, the chequered herd whom ‘ painted skins adorn’ 
is to be viewed perambulating some rocky ledge, on which the 
rifle ball alonecan reach them. Nosooner has the note of alarm 
been sounded by the vidette, than, pricking their long ears, 
the whole flock hurry forward to ascertain the nature of the 
approaching danger, and, having gazed a moment at the 

vancing hunter, whisking their brindled tails aloft, 
helter-skelter away they thunder, down craggy precipices 
and over yawning ravines, where no less agile foot could 
dare to follow them.” While of Burchell’s zebra he says, 
“ Fierce, strong, fleet, and surpassingly beautiful, there is, 
perhaps, no quadruped in the creation, not even excepting 
the mountain zebra, more splendidly attired, or presenting 
a picture of more singularly attractive beauty.” Zebras are 
by no means amiable animals, and though many of the 
stories told of their ferocity are doubtless much exaggerated, 
they have so far not proved themselves amenable to domes- 
tication. In the catalogue of the African Museum, dis- 
persed in 1838, Burchell’s zebra was described as “an 
animal that admits of being tamed to a certain extent with 
considerable facility”; it was said that “occasionally a 
half-domesticated specimen was exposed for sale at Cape 
Town, with a rider on his back”; and it was, however, 
added that the persons who had most “ opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with its character regard it, even 
in the most tractable state to which it has yet been re- 
duced, as wicked, treacherous, obstinate, and fickle ”—a 
true character, no doubt, and one which could be applied 
with equal justice to both of the other species. At all 
events, the fact remains that zebra have not been domesti- 
cated, our occupation of the Cape having, unfortunately, 
had a very different effect from that prophesied by the author 
of the Naturalist’s Pocket-Magazine, who in the year 1800 
wrote :—“ Should the Cape of Good Hope, which we have 
recently taken from the Dutch, continue in our possession, 
the period of this animal's being tamed and rendered ser- 
viceable may probably be not very distant ”—the species to 
which he referred being apparently the common zebra, of 
which a by no means bad figure is given, notwithstanding 
the fact that the artist has coloured the animal’s stripes a 
bright red. 


REVIEWS. 


DR. LIDDON’S PUSEY.* 


as drawbacks and disadvantages which the late Dr. Liddon’s 
long and anxiously expected Life of Pusey has undergone 
are pretty well known, and might almost pass unnoticed here if 
they were not of a character requiring real allowance from all 
intelligent and reasonable readers. It may seem, indeed, that it 
would have been possible for Dr. Liddon, despite his own pre- 
mature death, to have accomplished the work, heavy as it was 
and heavy as were the other demands on his time, during the 
eight years which elapsed between Pusey’s departure and his 
own ; and it is certain that, if he could have done it, it would, for 
many reasons, have been desirable. In particular a certain fresh- 
ness has been taken off the subject not so much by the lapse of 
years as by the numerous publications which have directly 
concerned it of late. The modern English reader is easily bored, 
and he has been heard to mutter, or to declare in tones above 
muttering, that, what with the works of Mr. Mozley and Dean 
‘Church, what with the biographers and biographies of Newman, 
and Ward, and Keble, he has “heard enough of the Oxford 
Movement.” This, however, should be but a passing drawback. 
- The value of an efficiently done biography of the real leader and 
by far the est man (for such we unbesitatingly pronounce 
Pusey to have been) of the Movement itself must remain un- 
affected by it. And we can at once say that this book is very 
efficiently done indeed. All men were not agreed as to the 
powers of Canon Liddon when he was not in the pulpit ; perhaps 
all were not quite unanimous as to them even when he was in 
it. But we do not think that the book, as far as this in- 
stalment of it goes (which appears to be, except in minor 
details, entirely his work) could have been done very much 
better than it has been done. The patient grasp of an -almost 
bewildering amount of detail which it shows; the extreme clear- 
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ness with which the thread of very complicated transactions 
is indicated during a narrative of almost portentous length; the 
obvious presence of intimate personal knowledge without any 
obtrusion of personality ; the attainment of literary and scholarly 
form without any attempt at rhetoric and fine writing, deserve 
the highest commendation. It is understood that the part which 
Dr. Liddon had himeelf finished, though it extends to some ten 
years later than the period at which this instalment ceases, does 
not come within a quarter of a century of the termination of 
Pusey’s long life; and the argument and casting into form of the 
remainder will,no doubt try the editors pretty severely. But 
Mr. Johnston is understood to have been one of Dr. Liddon’s 
most trusted familiars, and the Warden of Keble possesses 
judgment which has already been tried in situations by no means 
easy, and literary ability which has been only too little in 
evidence. To have a high standard held up (as they certainly 
have in the part of their task finished by the author) is, no 
doubt, partly a danger; but also, in no small part, a help to men 
of ability and of a generous temper. 


There may be some doubt as to the wisdom of planning the 
Life on so very great a scale. The pages are large and by no 
means sparsely printed; there are five hundred of them in each 
volume, and there are to be four volumes. We own that, when we 
began the book, we entertained serious doubts whether so ample 
a “pegging out” was not a mistake. We have almost given 
up those doubts as we read. It is quite possible that, as time 
goes on, some shorter and less detailed, but more pointed 
ard popular, Life of 6 péyas, as Newman himself called Pusey, 
of the foremost man in the English Church during the 
nineteenth century—of the man who not only gave his name 
to the greatest ecclesiastical movement since the Reformation, 
but when almost all forsook him and fled, nay, deserted to the 
enemy, brought the remnant, not merely to an honourable 
composition, but to almost complete triumph, by an unexampled 
union of astute generalship and sheer dogged fighting—will have 
to be written some day. But it was expedient that the official 
and standard biography should leave no point untouched, should 
contain the authentic documents of the whole campaign and 
career, It was more especially expedient because other con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, records of the kind have 
laboured under peculiar drawbacks. Mr. Mozley’s position was 
too “ cross-bench” and crotchety for his testimony (invaluable as 
it is as a check and for its literary and anecdotic merit) to be 
admitted without hesitation. Dean Church came in late and left 
his own tale half told; the lives of Newman and Ward present 
obvious awkwardnesses ; that of Keble was in itself so deter- 
minedly retiring, and has been told at so little length, that it 
could not serve alone. This was clearly the place for a bio- 
graphical history ; for a history which should not indeed trans- 
gress far out of the lines of biography, but which should omit no 
biographical point which could be of historical service. It seems 
to us, after a pretty severe examination, that the lines on which 
Dr. Liddon planned, and up to this point executed, the book 
were admirably chosen and arranged, and that there is scarcely 
a fault to find with them. Some may deplore the lack, in the 
first volume especially, of “ purple” passages, and those who like 
to see points argued as well as stated may also pine for what is 
not. But the facts were so abundant that there was positively 
no room for lengthy argument, and we at least never shall 
quarrel with any oné for limiting the proportion of fine writing 
which he adds to his presentation of fact. The book in relation 
to its subject is, let us repeat, nearly as good as it could be, and 
with all sober judges it will greatly exalt the literary reputation 
of its author. 

In reviewing a book which touches on so vast a number of im- 
portant points, almost all of them controversial and controverted, 
it is scarcely possible to do more than to express opinion of it in 
the general way of the above remarks, and to advert to a very 
few details. The merit of Dr. Liddon’s work lies not least in the 
manner in which he has contrived, without entanglement and 
without awkward digressions, to interweave the personal and the 
public histories of Pusey’s life. It is true that the extraordinary 
single-mindedness of his subject-character made this not so 
difficult as it might otherwise have been. Pusey, indeed, though 
no mean ascetic in some ways, was a perfectly human person. 
In his youth he was a fair shot, a good whip, and an excellent 
horseman across country. His manners both in personal inter- 
course and—which is not always the same— in writing, even of the 
controversial kind, had an exquisite polish and courtesy. His 
learning and scholarship were far above those of any other 
Tractarian. He was a devoted lover who served more than the 
term of Jacob before he was rewarded, and he was passionately 
fond of his wife and children. Mrs. Pusey’s death in 1839 he, in 
& sense, never recovered, and Dr. Liddon explains. the curious 
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air of desolation which pervaded his Christchurch drawing-room 
years after, and which was noticed by eyes very imperfectly in- 
formed, by saying that its master never willingly entered it or 
used it for any purpose during the forty years and more of his life 
asa widower. But even these affections, as well as his great 
learning, his considerable position, his wealth, and all other things 
that were his, were used by Pusey strictly and invariably with an 
eye to religion, and that not as in Newman's case with a view to 
his own personal salvation, but from a pure sense of duty to God 
and His Church. 

A gentleman to the backbone and a scholar to the finger-tips, 
he was, first of all, a saint—a saint with the least possible 
egotistic differentia, with the utmost possible altruism towards 
God and man. Of the things first fully told in this volume, the 
long concluding history of his relations to St. Saviour’s, Leeds, 
which he practically built, though without avowing the source of 
the funds, is such a history of self-devotion, patience, sacrifice, 
and quietism in the best sense, as we do not remember to have 
read elsewhere. When the matter came to the crucial point of 
consecration, Pusey was suffering from two of the cruellest 
wounds that such a man could receive—the death of his beloved 
elder daughter Lucy and Newman’s desertion of the Church. He 
was still smarting from the abominable injustice done by the Six 
Doctors; he was abused throughout the land as a heretic and a 
traitor, who had sent many “over” already, and was only hold- 
ing back himself out of some evil motive. And on the top of 
these cure ingentes came crowds of those lighter ones which are 
worst of all at such a moment. The patience of Job might have 
broken down under the petty vexations which attended the 
completion of St. Saviour’s. The conduct of Bishop, afterwards 
Archbishop, Longley—a fairly worthy, but very weak, man—was 
almost despicable. Afraid of the popular clamour against Pusey, 
he rescinded permissions which he had formally given, meddled 
and rejected in the most pettifogging detail, once endeavoured to 
cancel the main condition on which the church had been built, 
and so far forgot himself as to reproach Pusey by implication 
with clandestinely foisting on him ornaments, of which the 
drawings had been by his own request long since lodged with 
him, and which he had fully approved. Even Dr. Hook, who 
had gladly accepted the gift, was as troublesome as a very 
impulsive man was likely to be who was torn between a real 
sympathy with High Church doctrine and a traditional desire 
to testify against “Antichrist.” But the “quietness and con- 
fidence” which gave Pusey his almost supernatural strength 
never fuiled him, He never lost his temper, submitted to the 
- Bishop in all things reasonable, and brought him round from 
some unreasonable, soothed Hook’s fretfulness, sacrificed without 
a murmur some of his own special wishes, and, without ever 
stooping in any base sense, conquered. 

Most of the more public matters treated here—the earlier 
course of the Movement, the Hampden controversy, the dramatic 
finale, or almost finale, of the condemnation of Ward and the 
shielding of Newman by the Proctors, the “going over” of 
Newman himself—have been so fully dealt with in the books 
referred to above that this can at best give some side-lights, 
confirm here, and correct there. But we are mistaken if the 
fuller correspondence here given between the two leaders, at and 
after the time when Newman went out from the Church because 
he was not of her, does not still further heighten the opinion 
entertained of Pusey, and show, once for all, how far from even 
the slightest tendency to fall he himself was, Indeed, a great 
sentence of his given in an earlier part of the book contrasts the 
positions of the two men almost finally. “My trust,” said 
Pusey, “was not in the Bishops. My trust was in the Church 
of England.” That trust was not weakened even by the above- 
described action of the Six Doctors, who suspended him, with- 
out a hearing, and with very doubtful legality in form, for a 
sermon which no trained and fair-minded theologian could have 
pronounced anything bnt orthodox. It was not shaken by 
the rabid abuse of some of the hierarchy and the very weak 
support of almost all the rest. And it had that reward which 
to men of honour is the greatest that can happen. It fell to 
Pusey, almost single-handed, and quite single-handed as far as 
front-fighters of the first rank went, to fight and win the battle 
of the Church in which he trusted at the greatest crisis of her 
history since and except the Reformation. Had he “gone” 
either with Newman or, five years later, when Manning 
headed a fresh legion of deserters—had he even contented him- 
self with being quiet, had he not for years of danger and dis- 
credit and obloquy been the stay and counsellor of every 
doubter, the leader of every forlorn hope, the embodied proof 
that the greatest learning and the holiest life in the Anglican 


Communion were consecrated to the service of Church principles 
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general secession of almost all that was best in that Communion 
to Rome, and a declension of the rest into something like the 
Protestant bodies of the Continent. As had scarcely happened 
since the time of Athanasius, one single man—a man not in his 
first manhood, of weak health, and bowed down by domestic 
sorrow—stood in the breach where the gates of hell threatened 
to prevail, and for fifteen years at least, and perhaps for more, 
Edward Bouverie Pusey deserved, as far as a human being can 
bear it, the title of Captain and Champion of the Church Militant 
in England. 


THE REBEL QUEEN.* 


A NEW novel from the pen of Mr. Besant is a matter for 

rejoicing to a numerous and appreciative public, and The 
Rebel Queen is worthy to compare with its predecessors in those 
admirable qualities which no one can deny to this well-practised 
novelist—genuineness, experience of his subject, excellence of 
construction, and ease of style. It is very generally held that 
Mr. Besant is at his best in those novels written with a philan- 
thropic purpose; his genuine sympathy for the wrongs he exposes 
and his zeal for their cure call forth all his best faculties as a 
man and his most dramatic powers as an author. The Rebel 
Queen is written with a purpose, but a negative and compara- 
tively tame one. It, consequently, is inferior to its greater pre- 
decessors, All Sorts and Conditions of Men and The Children of 
Gibeon in so far as the voice of the author throughout the 
book cries, “This is a foolishness; why should it be?” instead 
of, “ This is a wrong; it shall not be.” 

We have a summary of the purport and moral of the book, at 
the very outset, by its name and the two mottoes :— 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle wa’, 
And Love was aye the Lord o' a’, 

and a verse from Deuteronomy :—“The woman shall not wear 
that which pertaineth unto a man.” From these we gather 
that a woman will rebel against the laws which bind ber 
sex; that this she should not do; and that when “the 
Lord o’ a’” comes her way her rebellion will go to the 
winds. This is the gist of the story; which we will not 
give here in detail. It will be acknowledged, even by those 
who do not agree with Mr. Besant, that he has put into the 
mouth of Mme. Elveda as good sense—if also as good nonsense— 
as has ever been put forth in favour of the “great cause” of 
equality for the sexes—equality in the sense, not of justice, but 
sameness, All can trust themselves to laugh with Mr. Besant at 
the absurdity of this doctrine, for no one has inquired with less 
prejudice into the wrongs of women or been a more zealous 
champion for their good. With reference to this subject, and 
taking the two books—The Children of Gibeon and The Rebel 
Queen—in connexion with each other, Mr. Besant seems to draw 
the following conclusions. Women often do not get their share 
of the sweets of life, more especially among the working classes. 
Ignorance of their wrongs and disinclination to combine 
amongst themselves make their oppression easy. Their cause is, 
moreover, weighted by the fact that, at the age when youth 
gives courage and zeal, a woman is almost sure to fall in love—a 
condition in which her first instinct and her greatest joy is sacri- 
fice. This may be a noble thing in itself, and may be good for 
the man, even good for the woman individually, but it is not good 
for the cause of women in general. Hence women are oppressed 
and do not protect themselves. They must be helped therefore— 
for surely oppression is wrong—by those who, practically speak- 
ing, are disinterested in their welfare—namely, by men, and by 
those women whose lot is cast in pleasant lines, independent 
of oppression. In other words, philanthropy must give the 
first push before the wrongs of women can right themselves, 
Some will object that this argument is not entirely true; 
others that it is only half the truth ; but it must be owned it con- 
tains a great deal of truth, even though it leaves unsolved some 
of the fundamental difficulties of the question. From an artistic 
point of view the book seems to us to suffer from a superabund- 
ance of character parts. Mme. Elveda is the “advanced” woman ; 
her husband is a dreamer of dreams; a man of wisdom both human 
and scientific, who is, however, brought down rather rapidly 
from the heights to which he has been raised in our estima- 
tion when, after many years’ toil and thought for this object, he 
thinks to bring about the millennium by the discovery of an ex- 
plosive of such destructive power as to make war impossible and 
so bring peace and goodwill among men. Lord Hayling is, to 
put it mildly, peculiar. He leaves a peerage and all his worldly 
possessions to his brother and becomes a common sailor that he 
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may taste of “the common lot.” He gets rather more than a 
taste, for his wife—chosen from his adopted rank of life— 
becomes a drunkard, and his son grows up a worthless man. 
His life is lonely and debased ; but he rejoices, for he has shared 
“the common lot.” We are also treated to the ignorant young 
lady—ignorant, not from lack of education in the ordinary sense, 
but from having seen nothing of life—the young lady who knows 
that things are obtained by ringing the bell and asking for them. 
These types, and many others, are taken from life with that con- 
scientious study of humanity ever prominent in all Mr. Besant’s 
works. But together they make a bunch of peculiarities which 
might show more composition. Another vein, which we have 
not space to touch upon here, runs through the book—namely, 
Judaism—a subject in itself so interesting that it could hardly 
fail to add to the interest of any book, especially when backed by 
Mr. Besant’s practical knowledge of the laws and customs of that 
wonderful nation, and his dexterous skill in utilizing his know- 
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LORD WELLESLEY.* 


B* happy chance, if not by wise selection, the right man has 
generally been found Head of the British Administration 
in India at every crisis of its fate. Clive luckily exchanged the 
pen for the sword. It is hardly possible to imagine a purely 
English statesman sustaining the burden which Hastings, a servant 
of a trading Company, against venomous opposition, bore success- 
fully for thirteen years. Cornwallis by position and character 
was excellently fitted to lay, broad and deep, the foundations of 
civil administration on the plan which Hastings had marked out. 
The second Hastings was allowed nine years in which to repair 
the mischief caused by a complete misapprehension of our rights 
and liabilities in the East. Lord William Bentinck appeared at 
a peaceful epoch, with inflexible purpose, to employ native agency 
in higher positions, to retrench superfluous expenditure, and to 
refill a treasury emptied by the first Burmese war. Lord Har- 
dinge arrived when India had as much need of the keen eye of the 
soldier as of the strong hand of the statesman. To Lord Dalhousie 
the title of Great Proconsul is just as applicable as it is to the 
subject of the memoir before us. The reconstruction of the 
Empire after the Mutiny could never have been in better hands 
than those of Lord Canning. And few English peers would have 
attempted, and scarce one could have carried out successfully, the 
settlement of divers intricate questions of revenue, rent, and 
tenancy which tested the ripe experience of Lord Lawrence. 
Practically, with few exceptions which need not be specified, men 
have arisen when most wanted to add a corner-stone or a shapely 
column to the solid British edifice which has replaced the tawdry 
palaces or the gorgeous structures of our Hindu and Muhammadan 


No one now will dispute the title always claimed for Wellesley 
by Indian experts who spoke of him as “ the glorious little man,” 
and again asserted in the memoir before us. At least three great 
problems were awaiting solution when Lord Mornington, after 
touching at the Cape and availing himself while there of the 
large experience of sundry eminent officials, landed at Calcutta in 
1798. We had already waged two wars against Tippoo without 
permanent results. Wellesley, justly alarmed by the prospect 
of a combination of the ruler of Mysore, of the ruler of Kabul, 
and of the First Napoleon, ordered British forces and their native 
allies to march direct on the capital. Bedligerantes and not cau- 
ponantes bellum, they captured Seringapatam and ended the war, 
as well as a usurpation which had lasted for half a century. 
Tippoo’s intrigues and warlike preparations are easily explained 
by his hatred of the English, and by the recollection that his 
father had cut to pieces a strong English detachment, had chained 
Englishmen in couples at Bangalore, had desolated the Carnatic, 
and had struck terror into the feeble Council of Madras. Wellesley 
saw at e glance that no powerful Muhammadan State could be 
allowed to occupy an independent position in the South of India. 
He had previously persuaded or compelled the potentate whom 
we style the Nizam, but who at Delhi was always known as the 


Subahdar of the Deccan, to disband his army, to replace it by a | 


force for which he was to find the money and we were to supply 
the officers, and to promise that he would never again take 
Frenchmen or foreigners into his service. 

The infant son of the legitimate—that is, the Hindu—sovereign 
of Mysore was discovered in a miserable hovel in the bazaar of 
Seringapatam, and was placed on his ancestra] throne by Wellesley. 
In his compact and useful book of reference, The Native States of 
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India, Colonel Malleson tells us that Haidar for a time professed 
to govern in the name of the lawful sovereign, and entertained 
the young princes at a feast where each one was invited to select 
what he liked best from the good things before him. One little 
fellow took up a lemon in his left hand and a glittering dagger in 
his right. “That,” said the astute usurper, “is the Raja. His 
first object is to protect his dominions; his second, to enjoy its 
fruits.” This boy, known as the Cham Raja, was kept as a 
political prisoner during the lifetime of Haidar, and died in 1795. 
His son, found at the taking of Seringapatam, as stated, only died 
in 1868. Always loyal, he became by his extravagance and in- 
debtedness a source of constant annoyance to our Government, 
and the debts of the Raja of Mysore threatened at one time to 
make as much noise as those of “ the Nabob of Arcot.” 

Mysore had no sooner been restored to its ruler than Maratha 
complications began. Invited to aid in the campaign against 
Tippoo, the chiefs had simply looked on while others did the work, 


_ and in the distribution of rewards at the close of the war they got 


nothing. Then they began to intrigue and to quarrel with each 
other. Holkar beat the forces of Sindia, commanded by an 
adventurer named Hessing, and he then proceeded to plunder 
Rajputana and to besiege the capital of the Peshwa, who was 
the undoubted head of the Maratha confederacy. This personage 
prudently placed himself under the protection of Colonel Close, 
and by the Treaty of Bassein sank at once into a vassal of the 
British Government. An English force was stationed in his 
dominions. Territory was ceded to pay for its maintenance, and 
all disputes with and claims against other native Powers were to 
be referred to the Governor-General. Alarmed by the quiet sup- 
pression of the Peshwa, Sindia and the Bhonsla combined in the 
vain hope of driving the English out of Central India. Holkar, 
who might have joined them, sulked, and strengthened his 
defences. Then, in rapid and brilliant succession, came Assaye 
and Argaum, the siege and capture of Aligurh, the defeat of Bour- 
quin under the very walls of Delhi, and the battle of Lasswari, 
which terminated hostilities for a time. The political results of 
these victories were striking and permanent. Large districts 
in Upper India became British territory. Sindia renounced 
his claims on divers smaller States. British ascendency was 
secured. The conquest of Mysore was the occasion of festivities 
and rejoicings at Calcutta, and it occupied a large space in the 
public eye at home; but it may be fairly argued that to break 
up the Maratha confederacy, to secure the peaceful submission of 
the Peshwa, to rout native armies in four pitched battles and in 
different parts of India, and to win a permanent footing in the 
Doab of Hindustan, was a grander achievement. That some of 
the ground had to be gone over again in 1817 was simply due to 
the unwise reaction in our dealings with native Powers. 

Negotiations with the Nawab of Oudh had begun two years 
before Assaye. This potentate, always in arrears, always 
evasive, yet never defiant, made over Allahabad, Kora, and other 
territory in lieu of cash payments for troops. In the legislation 
of the time the term Ceded and Conquered Provinces is always 
applied to what have since been known as the North-West Pro- 
vinces. It may be said that if Holkar was thoroughly beaten at 
Deeg, Monson had been compelled to retreat disgracefully before 
him, and that Lake had to raise the siege of Bhurtpur. But still 
in five years, Wellesley had made the British Power dominant 
from the Kistna and the Kaveri rivers to the Sutlej and the 
Panjab. And, like all strong men who possess the power of 
attraction, he created a school of first-class administrators and 
diplomatists, civil and military, Metcalfe and Elphinstone, Close 
and Jenkins, Malcolm and Munro. 

It is only fair to state that Mr. Hutton’s range of information 
is wide, his division of subjects approximate, and his diction 
scholarly and precise. But he goes out of his way to provoke 
criticism and challenge counter-statement. He is perpetually 
scolding the Court of Directors for thwarting and opposing 
Wellesley. He is aware that even Castlereagh and Harry 
Dundas failed to recognize the grand proportions of Wellesley's 
policy. Yet he is always drawing attention to the insults which 
the pigmies of Leadenhall Street were heaping on the giant at 
Caleutta. It does not strike him that employers at a distance 
ought not to be held up to scorn because they did not take in 
the whole policy of a servant of high capacity, lofty motives, 
and abundant resources who, seeing his opportunity, is willing 
to wound and not in the least afraid to strike. There can be 
no justification for the contemptuous language which Mr. Hutton 
applies to the Court of Directors, They were “ dull old traders” 
of a “cumbrous jocularity.” Wellesley was shackled by the 


“anile pedantry and timorousness of Leadenhall Street.” The 
stale joke of the Kumpuni Bahadur, whom the natives believed 
to be an old lady who never died, is followed by the facetious re- 
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hypothesie.” Yet Mr. Hutton seems to have discovered that his 
hero was very imperious and overbearing, and he records the fact 
that, in spite of the interchange of querulous dispatches and angry 
replies, the Court of Directors granted their despotic servant 
an annuity of 5,000/. for twenty years, and requested him to 
accept, as a gift from the victorious army, the Star and Badge of 
the Order of St. Patrick made out of the Mysore jewels. In one 
or two points the Court had been wholly in the right. They 
complained of and wanted to cancel the appointment of Henry 
Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, to be Head of the new 
Administration for the Ceded Districts. Now the brother of the 
Governor-General was not a member of either the Civil or the 
military services. He was really an outsider, bound by no cove- 
nant and amenable to neither Civil nor military jurisdiction. In 
case of failure or mismanagement he might have quietly resigned, 
and could hardly have been called to account. Wellesley had the 
pick of the services at his disposal, and should have had no diffi- 
culty in selecting some one conversant with Indian principles and 
practice to set the machinery of administration agoing. Mr. 
Hutton says that the irony of fate prevented Wellesley from 
going down to posterity as a Nadir Shah or a Peter the Great. 
We are tempted to inquire whether the Examiner for honours in 
modern history has ever read of the sack of Delhi and the torrents 
of blood shed by the invader of 1737? Still more bewildering 
is the surmise that Wellesley in the lighter aspects of his 
character may have resembled the late Count d'Orsay. It is 
beyond our comprehension how a statesman, remarkable for regal 
pomp and ceremonial, could have borne the least likeness to the 
well-dressed foreigner who was always in debt, who never stirred 
out except on Sundays for fear of bailiffs, and who is ridiculed in 
Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year as the Marquis De Mille Fleurs. 

To some other dicta of Mr. Hutton’s we must demur. Dundas, 
he says, was wrong in directing Wellesley to weigh the cost in 
rupees of every new venture. This is to “govern great nations 
on the maxims of the counter.” Mr. Hutton must know but 
little of the perplexities of an Indian financier. Wellesley had to 
raise loans at never less than six and eight per cent. interest, and 
sometimes at ten and more. Eminent statesmen as well as dull 
and anile traders are likely to become involved in serious 
difficulties when they cease to balance income and expenditure. 
The importance of other controverted points seems to be im- 
perfectly appreciated. The Court of Directors was not very 
favourably disposed to the influx of unofficial Englishmen into 
the interior of the country. But this was not mainly from fear 
lest the native community should lose its respect for our national 
character, if swamped with Englishmen. It was because 
the vigorous and independent Englishman was not amenable 
to the ordinary civil and criminal Courts of the country. He was 
exempt from the former down to the time when Macaulay was 
in Council, and was not placed under the latter—and then with 
distinct privileges—till a much later date. Then Mr. Hutton 
talks of the old Sudder Court of Appeal as if it were two Courts. 
It was always one Court, like that of Queen's Bench; but of 
course it had its civil and its criminal sides, and the judges sat 
alternately on one bench and on the other. We may notice a 
few other errors. Seringapatam was captured, not in April, but 
in May 1799. Sir J. Barlow, in the index, is put for Sir George 
Hilaro Barlow. Mr. Bushe, we think, and not Mr. Burke, be- 
came Chief Justice in Ireland when Wellesley was Viceroy. 
Mr. Hutton acknowledges the aid and the friendly criticism of 
the Rev. Roland Allan and Mr. Reginald Van Wart. It would 
have been much more to the purpose had he acknowledged the 
revision of some staff oflicer, or of one of the modern race of 
Civil servants often at home on furlough. But in any view, 
the author might have written in more measured language of a 
body of men who had neither equals nor superiors in their regard 
for native interests and in the high standard of public morality 
which they made all their servants observe. Had it not been for 
their dulness, we might now bave no Indian Empire for our 
risky experiments and Mr, Hutton would have had a very diffe- 
rent story to tell. 


COUNTY RECORDS.* 


yous like these have a double interest. The dwellers 
in any county that possesses a Record Society like that of 
Middlesex, or like the Staffordshire Society which commemorates 
the name of William Salt, have a right to be, and often are, glad 
to know something about the affairs of their predecessors on the 
* Middlesex Cunyy Records: Rolls Books and Certificates, 1667 to 1688. 
London ; Chapman & Hall, for the Middlesex County Records Society. 
‘Collections for a History of Staffordshire, Vol, XIII, London: 


same soil ; and, besides what may be called the domestic import- 
ance of these volumes, there is the sidelight they throw upon the 
history of the country at large. The fourth voluine of Middlesex 
Records contains the indictments, recognizances, coroners’ inqui- 
sitions, memoranda, and certificates of convictions of conventicles 
during twenty years, under Charles II. and James II., edited: 
by Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson ; and, in addition, a notice of Sir Baptist 


Hicks, first Viscount Campden, by Mr. Woodd Smith. There 


are several autotype illustrations, including an excellent por- 
trait of Sir Baptist, from a picture in the Sessions House at 
Westminster which Mr, Scharf attributes to Paul van Somer. 


This memoir would be particularly valuable just now if Mr. 


Smith had given us more extended particulars of Campden 
House at Kensington, the threatened demolition of which is 
just now # cause of considerable anxiety to the people cf the- 
vicinity. But he gives it only a single short paragraph, and 
quotes no later authority than Faulkner. In Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
preface to this volume, there are many curious notices of the 
religious troubles of the time before the Revolution, and 
culars, some unprinted before, of a riot in 1666, and of another 
nearly two years later, both of which were followed by the cruel 
sentence pronounced in cases of high treason, and its execution 
upon a dozen of the rioters. The penalties exacted for hearing 
mass and merely for being a priest were tremendous, and Mr. 
Jeaffreson gives us many examples. The time was that of the 
Popish Plot, and Oates and Bedloe were neither scrupulous nor- 
discriminating in the lives they swore away. Among other 
curious particulars of the social life of that day, we are told 
about Lady Broughton, who kept the Gatehouse Prison, and 
about Madam Winsor Sandys, who was Chief Scavenger of 
St. Giles’s and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. We read also of 
Beatrice Dale, a lady who employed Robert Ridgeley to murder 
her husband, and who married the murderer, for which more 
than two years later they were both duly hanged; and of 
Apollonia Scroope, whose husband is described as a gentleman, 
and who was convicted of stealing more than twelve pounds 
worth of plate from Nicholas Brady. Indeed, Mr. Jeaffreson 
may justly, after recording these and many other cases, proceed 
to comment on “the savagery of the English in the seventeenth 
century.” It was a time, he observes, when gentlemen caned 
their servants; ladies—and gentlemen too, according to Pepys— 
beat their maidservants; when fathers of gentle birth horse~ 
whipped their sons and ladies their grown daughters, to say 
nothing of the flogging which has continued in schools to the- 
present day. Now and again, but very seldom, an employer was 
charged with exceeding the bounds of “ wholesome correction ” 
of those in his employ. Mr. Jeaffreson is to be congratulated on 
the success with which he has selected and annotated the cases 
he thinks likely to prove interesting or important, and we must 
not neglect to add thanks on behalf of those who have to consult 
old records for the list of contractions and symbolie letters on 
p- Ixv. It will prove most useful to all students and inquirers 
into the legal literature of the seventeenth century. 

The Statfordshire volume is of a wholly different character 
from that upon Middlesex. It consists of two separate parts. 
The first contains a continuation from the last volume of the long 
series of extracts from the Plea Rolls of the time of Edward III. 
and Richard Il. relating to Staffordshire. They are translated 
from the originals in the Record Office by General Wrottesley, 
who has already done so much good work for the William Salt 
Society. The second part consists of abstracts of “Feet of 
Fines,” also continued from the last volume, by Mr. Boyd. 
Although, therefore, we have no continuous narrative like that 
supplied last year by the “Chetwyndorum Stemma,” it is im- 
possible to open either section of the volume without coming 
upon what is interesting. It is curious in 1361 to find “ James 
de Audele of Helegh” suing “Thomas de Thicknes” for waste 
and destruction in a house he had let to him. This was the 
great Lord Audley, the hero of Poictiers, of whose exploits we 
read so much in Froissart; and it is curious to observe 
that, after some four hundred years had elapsed, the barony of 
Audley descended to a Thicknesse, most probably a descendant 
of this very Thomas, who was sued by the first baron. Names 
were still hardly fixed in the fourteenth century. We have the 
record of a great suit brought by Thomas de Furnival against a 
man who had been his steward for wasting his estate and destroy- 
ing his game. The result is not told; but the interesting thing 
is to observe the surnames. The steward was Hugh de Elmesale, 
and his servant was John Elmesalesman. In the second part of 
the volume there is practically nothing that can be extracted as. 
of general interest; but for the purposes of the Sta‘ordshire- 
antiquary and genealogist it is of the highest value. This in- 
stalment relates to the first fifteen years of Queen Elizabeth. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 


i. which has attained some considerable popularity in the 
United States. There is nothing on the titlepage to show that it 
is a reprint, and we do not recollect having seen it before. The 
Life of Lincoln has been so often written, and at such inordinate 
length, that a new biography can hardly be approached without 
reluctance. Nor can we say that Mr. Herndon’s book is easy 
reading. It has many of the faults, both of taste and judgment, 
-which are common in American biographies. Mr. Herndon 
quotes one who “was with him (Lincoln) at the time” (in 
1832, to wit), who can record with authority that “ He 
wore a mixed jeans (sic) coat, claw-hammer style, short in 
the sleeves, and bobtail—in fact, it was so short in the 
tail he could not sit on it—flax tow-lined pantaloons, and a 
straw hat. I think he wore a vest, but do not remember how 
it looked. He wore pot-metal boots.” This last detail calls 
loudly for a commentator. Mr. Herndon can inform us from his 
own reminiscences that the pantaloons of the future President 
were always several inches too short. Lincoln was in truth, 
‘oth in dress and build, the typical Uncle Sam of caricature— 
tall, lank, sinewy, and lantern-jawed, with a face at once shrewd 
and melancholy. We are carefully informed of the height in 
inches, and exact weight in pounds, of the not inconsiderable 
list of young women to whom Lincoln successively paid his 

There are pages of the most trivial detail, and the 
reader is afflicted by witticisms of the most painful want of 


point. 

Yet Mr. Herndon’s biography cannot be neglected by any one 
who wishes to understand Abraham Lincoln. The political part 
of it appears to us to be of little or no value. Indeed, the history 
of the Presidency is crowded into the end. Mr. Herndon’s 
personal reminiscences and the stories he collected from those 
who had known Lincoln fill the greater part of the two 
volumes, Mr. Herndon was Lincoln’s partner in the law office 
at Springfield. His attitude towards the great man was of the 
true Boswellian order, He regarded Mr. Lincoln as much his 
superior when he joined partnership with him, and continued to 
the end in that faith. This admiration is supported by a fixed 
determination to tell the truth, and a good, shrewd conviction 
that faultless saints are apt to be very colourless persons. For a 
biographer the combination is a good one, and it is so well mixed 
in Mr. Herndon that we are really sorry he should be so utterly 
destitute of any sense of form or proportion, so utterly incapable 
of distinguishing between the important and the superfluous. It 
is amusing that Mr. Herndon was obviously much impressed by 
the risk he ran of offending delicate-minded persons by painful 
revelations as to Lincoln’s early life. He encourages himself by 
the sound, if rather obvious, reflection, that all men err, and that 
the truth about his human frailties can never injure the memory 
of a really great and good man. That is reasonably good 
doctrine; but Mr. Herndon had no occasion to quote it in 
his own justification. The worst he has to tell us is that, 
when a certain young woman (she “had fair skin, deep blue 
eyes, and dark curling hair; height five feet five inches, weight 
about a hundred and fifty pounds”) said “ Na” when he had fully 
expected her to say “ Yes,” Lincoln wrote a “funny” letter to a 
friend which has all the jocularity of a kicking mule. Nothing 
can justify the ferocity of his “wut”; but “the birth and breed- 
ing of the honest ‘rail-splitter’ in some degree excuse” the 
coarseness of his language. 

The picture of Lincoln which can be formed after carefully 
sifting Mr. Herndon is one which inspires in the main respect 
for the man. He was, indeed, no passionless saint, and had no 
painful scruples over stooping to pick up the keys of St. Peter. 
“That man,” says Mr. Herndon, “ who thinks Lincoln calmly sat 
down and gathered his robes about him, waiting for the people 
to call him, has a very erroneous knowledge of Lincoln.” If he 
had assumed any such pose, he would never have been called; 
on the contrary, he was very ambitious, and worked hard in the 
interest of his ambition. He had as little hesitation as an 
eighteenth-century politician in buying useful support with offices ; 
but in no case does he appear to have sacrificed a matter of prin- 
ciple. The genius and the breadth of mind claimed for him by 
some admirers—indeed, we may say by all Americans on his 
side—are mere rhetorical praise. His mind worked slowly and 
with difficulty ; but what he could think out he possessed as an 
intense conviction. In matters of mere practical work he was 
quick and ingenious enough; nor did he ever hesitate when he 
saw the right and the wrong path clear before him. He did 


* Abraham Lincoln: the True S: of a Great Li, By William H 
Herndon and Jesse W. Weik. 2 : 
Low & Co. 1893. 


what he thought right, and defied the consequences. Until he 
had assurance—and assurance often came slowly to him—he re- 
mained in apparent idleness, letting other men get in front of 
him, and waiting for light; but when once he had it, he struck 
in with might and main. Above all, he had the master quality 
of a fighting man. He was absolutely game, being capable of 
that intensity of faith which casts out all fear. There are some 
who can never understand that this capacity is quite compatible 
with a keen desire for personal success. Where they find the 
second they doubt the reality of the first. But men are divided 
into those who, when they are called upon to choose between 
sacrificing their faith or their interests, can give up the interests, 
and those who prefer to give up their faith. It is a consoling 
reflection that the first not uncommonly beat the second in the 
long run. Lincoln is a case in point, for it was precisely the 
obstinacy with which he stood to his principles which 
enabled him to beat men of much greater reputation and more 
showy cleverness in the struggle for the Presidency. Mr. 
Herndon gives many instances to show that the genuine, though 
coarse, humour of Lincoln was combined with a tendency to 
melancholy and a great tenderness of heart. This is only what 
we should have expected, for without the melancholy and the 
tenderness there is no genuine humour, coarse or other. The 
melancholy may to some extent have been the result of his very 
unhappy youth. The poverty of Lincoln’s home had no manli- 
ness or dignity about it. His father was an inert creature, a 
Micawber without the fua, who was for ever drifting further and 
further west in search of some new country, in which the richness 
of the soil and amenity of the climate would enable a listless 
farmer and carpenter to make a comfortable subsistence without 
trouble. The mother was a weakly woman, killed by the dread- 
ful hardships of Western farm-life. But, in the main, the melan- 
choly belonged to his temperament. He had his “strange 
fancies about the Town Cross,” his equally strange explosions of 
horse-play, and his moods of tenderness even to the degree of 
effeminacy—because these are the moods of all men of English 
race of his stamp. Mr. Herndon tells a story to illustrate his 
kindness of heart which might almost belong to some life of a 
saint. It happened once that when he was riding, hard pressed 
for time, on an urgent piece of work that he passed a pig stuck in 
the mud. Lincoln noted the fact inattentively, and passed on. 
But when he had ridden for some distance he remembered that 
the pig had looked at him in an imploring manner; and he 
reflected that the poor beast must now be saying, “There goes 
my last chance.” In a fit of pity Lincoln turned back, and pulled 
the pig out of the mire. 


RURAL HYGIENE.* 


f igpen title of Rural Hygiene has been given to this collection of 
essays, the author tells us, because he thinks that it is in the 
country alone that hygiene can be based on principles rather than 
expediency, as in our towns, and from a feeling that, if the rural 
element be banished from our towns and the fearful concentration 
of population which is taking place in our cities be allowed to 
proceed unchecked, we are in a fair way to increase rather than 
diminish our liability to epidemic diseases. Hence he proceeds to 
show by vital statistics and other evidence the evils of overcrowd- 
ing by building on open spaces, adding new stories to old houses, 
and, above all, by the rearing of huge blocks of flats and so-called 
model dwellings, thereby favouring the spread of epidemic 
diseases, and increasing the difficulty of removing and disposing 
of house refuse. Dr. Poore condemns in the strongest language the 
prevailing system of the water carriage of house refuse as creating 
bad smells and other evils within our own doors, and forming hot- 
beds for cholera, typhoid, and other epidemic diseases, and at best 
as a scheme for thrusting our refuse from our own premises to 
those of our neighbours and from our own sight and noses to 
those of other people, while he as warmly advocates the dry sys- 
tem as a certain means of avoiding such evils and as a boon to the 
farmer and gardener. He attributes our tendency to overcrowd- 
ing in towns to the discovery of the steam engine and the cast- 
iron pipe by which water can be forced to an elevation which it 
would be impracticable to carry it by hand, and the facilities it 
affords for washing away house refuse which could not otherwise 
be disposed of. Unlike the authors of systematic books on 
hygiene, Dr. Poore is not content with laying down the laws of 
hygiene as the result of his scientific and laboratory investiga- 
tions ; but he gives both the scientific and practical reasons for 
the faith that is in him, and, having worked out the theoretical 
aspect of the subject, he proceeds to apply his conclusions in his 


* Essays on Rural Hygiene. By George V. Poore, M.D. Londons 
Longmans. 1893. 
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own houses and gardens and under his own observation. This 
practical side is, indeed, the chief recommendation of the book ; 
for, though the problems to be worked out will not always be 
the same, nor will the supervision be equally good and in- 
telligent, still every owner of a country house may apply the 
principles laid down if he will attend to the work himself, 
and not depute it to the sanitary engineer, the plumber, or the 
labourer till they have been properly initiated into the duties 
required of them. 

Comparatively n2w as is our experience of sanitary engineering, 
recent bacteriological discoveries have wrought a great change in 
our views of the cause of decomposition of organic substances, 
and require a corresponding change in our methods of dealing 
with house refuse. Formerly decomposition was believed to be 
a simple chemical resolution of higher and more complex into 
lower and more elementary substances, and our existing system 
of sewerage is based on these views; but now it is held that 
the resolution of organic substances is due to the action of various 
microscopic organisms, whose action varies with the media in 
which they exist. Our mother earth, which we have been wont 
to look on as mere dust and ashes, is referred to by our author as 
“the living earth,” because it contains innumerable organisms 
whose functions are to convert organic matter into humus and 
nitrites without setting at liberty any of their gaseous constituents, 
and in a fit state to form the food of plants, while the organisms in 
water act less perfectly, and set at liberty ammonia and other 
offensive gases. Hence, whatever may be the practical diflicul- 
ties of disposing of house-refuse on the land in towns, there ought 
not to be any such difficulty in the country, and for economic 
reasons none should be allowed to exist, The economic views of 
a scientific man who is not influenced by political considerations 
are worth quoting at the present moment, when the depression in 
agriculture is about to be inquired into by a Royal Commission, 
and we give the following as an example of Dr. Poore’s 
conclusions :— 


‘In England the discovery of the steam-engine has led to 
an excessive concentration of population in certain localities 
for manufacturing purposes, and in order to feed these urban 
populations it has been found necessary in Great Britain to 
remove all restrictions on the importation of food, and thus it 
has come about that the agriculturalist has had no share in 
the commercial prosperity of the country; the artisan has 
been artificially fattened, and the agriculturalist has been 
starved, and it is in no way surprising that the latter should 
wish to change from the viough-tail to the workshop. The 
land which supports the population is generally completely 
out of sight, and the consumer of imported food seldom gives 
a thought as to how and when it was produced. Imported 
food is so cheap that the high cultivation of our own country 
has ceased to be a matter of prime importance, and there 
being but little demand for organic manure, we have begun 
to burn as much of the refuse of our cities as is combustible, 
while the rest is used to destroy our fisheries, and block our 
ports. What the end will be it is not difficult to see.’ 


Dr. Poore deals with questions of air and water from an 
equally practical and independent point of view as he deals 
with the disposal of waste, and the most readable of his essays 
are those in which he recounts his opposition to Local Boards 
and other advocates of borrowing money and carrying out large 
drainage schemes because it is “ good for trade.” 

The volume should find a place among the handbooks of the 
country doctor, the parish priest, and, indeed, of all intelligent 
country gentlemen and householders, as it is useful not only for 
the information it actually contains, but for the suggestions it 
puts into the reader’s mind for meeting conditions other than 
those specially dealt with in its pages. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF GEOLOGY.* 


(yess cannot be learnt in a single country any more 
than botany or zoology. It is always essential to look 
abroad in order to obtain a right perspective and a comprehensive 
view of the subject. In a certain stage of every science a very 
real danger arises—that of deifying details and magnifying dis- 
tinction, till at last the wood cannot be seen for the trees. From 
this danger geology at the present time certainly is not exempt, 
so that its students, if they cannot adopt the best course—that 
of enlarging their knowledge by travel—should be grateful to 
those who undertake the laborious task of presenting in a concise 


* Text-Book of Comparative Geology. By E. Kayser, Ph.D., Professor 
of Geology in the University of Marburg. Translated and Edited by 
Philip e, M.A., F.G.S. Lottas Swan & Co. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


form the results which have been obtained by numerous workers 
in different parts of the globe. 

The geology of foreign countries undoubtedly has not been 
neglected of late years in the larger text-books, such as those, to 
speak only of English works, written by Sir A. Geikie and Professor 
Prestwich ; but in these greater attention of necessity is paid tothe 
details of British stratigraphy, which has the effect, us it were, of 
placing the latter too much in the foreground and of destroying the 
balance of the picture, No blame attaches to the author; were it 
not done, the books would fail to discharge their proper function. 
Hence a work such as that before us is very valuable, both as a 
supplement to the ordinary text-books and as a corrective to the 
“ provincialism ” which these may accidentally engender. 

Professor Kayser’s work, as intended for use in Germany, 
gives, perhaps, a slightly undue prominence to the strata of that 
country. This, however, has been partially corrected in the 
present edition by adding considerably to the descriptions of 
extra-Germanic countries. This is well; but it would have been 
better, we think, to have indicated by some kind of distinctive 
mark the inserted passages; for, when the ordinary conditions of 
joint authorship cannot be fulfilled, the reader likes to know 
whether he is listening to the original author or to the editor. 

A work like the present must be more or less of a compilation. 
It is not, therefore, surprising if here and there some inequality 
is perceptible in the treatment, and careful research becomes 
more conspicuous than a critical handling of the materials. 
In the notice, for instance, of the Archean rocks, neither the 
author nor the editor appears to be aware that both the “trilobite 
and graptolite-bearing schists” of the Bergen district, and “the 
selemnite-bearing, probably Jurassic, schists of Switzerland” are- 
very different from the Archean mica-schists and gneisses. 
There is, moreover, no proof that the so-called “ Grauwacke 
zone, which borders the central chain of the Alps, and consists 
partly of highly crystalline schists, partly also of the usual slates. 
and grauwackes, sandstone and limestone, is of Siluric age,” for 
no such single zone exists. To these matters attention has been 
called repeatedly, in the last few years, but it is apparently an 
accepted principle with many German geologists, and some even 
of this country, that whatever is not written in the language of 
the former is a negligible quantity. The statements also con- 
cerning Oldhamia, “which is now sometimes supposed to be 
simply a wrinkle in the slate,” and about the Galway “ quartzites. 
and slates, with the Connemara marble” (an association which 
does not exist) are both misleading, and should have been quali- 
fied by explanatory clauses, or by notes. The same partial know- 
ledge or partisan obliquity of vision is exhibited more than once 
in the remarks on the Glacial age, which is included by the author 
in the “ Drift or Diluvial” epoch. We wonder, by the way, 
when the latter epithet, so suggestive of erroneous notions, will 
disappear from geology. Here, however, it is so esteemed that 
we are actually told of “mighty diluvial glaciers,” though no 
explanation is given of what these may be. Of course we read 
of “the ground moraine of the present glaciers,” the existence of 
which, as a feature of any importance, has not yet been proved. 
Again, it is assumed that England “ was completely covered with 
ice in the Ice Age,” though great diversity of opinion notoriously 
exists on this point, and few, if any, geologists of repute suppose 
that the land-ice extended over the south-east of England. But 
we are actually informed that this part “was overridden by the 
Scandinavian ice.” Truly one lives and learns ! 

Exception might be taken toa few other statements, which 
exhibit either absence of critical knowledge or presence of an 
inability to see more than one side of a question. But these, it 
must be understood, are minor defects ; they could all be remedied 
by the occasional removal or addition of a phrase or a sentence. 
Taking the book asa whole, it is well conceived, executed, and 
translated, though Mr. Lake has not always succeeded in taking 
the stiffening out of the German sentences. It will be a valuable 
—we had almost said an essential—addition to the library of 
every British geologist. 


TESTAMENTA KARLEOLENSIA.* 


wills are almost always pleasant reading ; they 
are thoroughly human, they illustrate a life that has long 
passed away, and they seem like the voices of men and women 
speaking to us through the mist of centuries about their wishe~, 
thoughts, and family affairs, The wills in this volume have the r 
full share of interest. They range in date from 1353 to 1386, 
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and are printed from transcripts made by Mr. J. Brigstocke 
Sheppard from the Registers of the See of Carlisle. Many of 
them, as the editor Mr. Ferguson remarks, are wills of beneficed 
clergy of the diocese, who seem, as a rule, to have been men of 
some wealth. A few bequests strike us as noteworthy. In the 
will of a certain chaplain of Carlisle there is a mention of the 
two churches contained in the cathedral, where the choir 
belonged to the Convent, while the nave was a parish church. 
Legacies to pious uses, to clergy, to the poor, and to houses of 
religion are extremely numerous. Among them are several for 
the maintenance of bridges, and one to the schoolmaster of the 
city of Carlisle. There are some notices of books; William de 
Fenton, clerk, seems to have had many books, for he directs 
“ quod libri mei omnes vendantur.” Two laymen leave books by 
will, and a lady leaves her psalter. A vicar of Appleby left a 
breviary and psalter to his son John, who may, of course, have 
been born before his father entered the higher orders. Mr. 
Ferguson has done his work as editor satisfactorily; his foot- 
notes are brief and to the point, and he has appended to his text 
# most serviceable glossary, an index of places, and another of 


persons. 


ART GUIDE TO EUROPE.* 


“unas isa great deal of information packed into a small 
space in this volume. “Ina work,” says Miss Bell, “ cover- 
“ing so large an area of ground, and occupying so long a period in 
‘preparation, it is impossible to avoid some few errors.” This is, 
of course, the great worry of all makers of guide-books. When 
‘you have got as far south asthe Land’s End in your encyclopedia 
of English churches, you hear that the church of Berwick has 
been rebuilt, by way of restoration, and so the first paragraph in 
‘your book is out of date before the last is written. Yet these are 
‘the very points on which the critic is most likely to be severe. 
Let us, then, say, once for all, that though Miss Bell is not always 
quite up to date, she is usually very near it, and go on to notice 
what, in a book like this, is of far greater importance—namely, 
style and clearness. The plan is excellent. Every place is put 
im alphabetical order under the heading of the country in which 
it is situated. Miss Bell begins with Greece, and so the first 
“place named is gina, of which there is a brief, but perhaps 
sufficient, account. When we come to Athens we begin to find 
fault. There is an immense amount of mainly correct informa- 
~tion packed into a space so small that the writer cannot turn 
round in it. That at least is the impression produced by 
such a passage as this :—“ Grass-clad slopes lead up through its 
entrance gates, known as the Propylwa, to the time-worn rock 
from which rise all that is left of the Parthenon or Temple of 
Athena; the former the work of Iktinus and Kallikrates as 
architects and Pheidias as sculptor, the latter the production of 
Mnesikles.” This means in plain English that Iktinus, Kalli- 
‘krates, and Pheidias were responsible for the Propylea and 
Mnesikles for the Parthenon. Yet the very next paragraph 
opens with the plain statement that Mnesikles built the Propylea. 
In short, Miss Bell, in spite of her extensive knowledge and 
universal sympathies in art, is one of a school of authors who are 
mot to be trusted with such rhetorical expressions as “ former and 
latter,” yet who love them and use them as often as possible. 
There is nothing more common than to read, after a list of, say, 
three things, that one of the three is a former and another a 
latter, when probably the author means the first and the 
dast. Latter and last stand to each other as comparative and 
superlative, and we may make former a positive, but it is at the 
risk of sacrificing the clearness of a sentence. Although we fail 
to make out from Miss Bell who was the architect of the 
Parthenon, we must allow her the credit of giving a very 
succinct description of the building and a summary of its history. 
‘She is certainly right in one critical remark. After speaking of 
the skill of the Greek artists in modifying “ the optical illusions 
inseparable from perpendicular and horizontal lines,” she points 
out that the Parthenon was peculiarly suited to the clear atmo- 
sphere of Greece and to the splendid marbles at the command 
of the builders. “Similar results,” she continues, “could never 
‘be obtained in the comparatively commonplace materials to be 
had in Western Europe.” It is curious to remark, as a comment 
on this expression of opinion, that the Athenian Doric, carried 
out in stucco, used to be the favourite style in England for 
Dissenters’ meeting-houses, 
From Greece Miss Bell takes us to Italy. It is marvellous 
that so much that is useful can be contained in so few pages. 
Under Cremona she does not forget the fiddles. At Florence 


there is mention of the Palazzo Pandolfini, which, Miss Bell says, 
was “designed by Raphael ”—a questionable statement. She is 
generally, however, very cautious. Thus, in describing a picture 
in the museum of Palermo, she says it is “a small triptych, 
by some master of the early Flemish school, said to equal in 
beauty of design and richness of colouring the work of Jan van 
Eyck himself.” There can, really, be no doubt that the painting 
is by Mabuse. Sir Frederic Burton ascribes it to him in the 
Catalogue of the National Gallery. Under Messina there should 
have been some mention of Antonello, the Sicilian artist who 
brought oil-painting from Flanders to Italy. In the church of 
San Gregorio there is a triptych from his hand, signed and dated 
1473. In the University, also, there are, or were, some of his 
pictures, but an artist of the rank and qualifications of a common 
house painter has “restored” them away. In Sardinia Miss 
Bell has not forgotten the “ Nuraghs,” which answer so curiously 
to the Talayots or guard-houses of Minorca, The headless but 
beautiful statue of Arethusa (?) at Syracuse ought to have been 
described. A kind of shrine has been fitted up for it in the 
Museum. At Turin the most remarkable things are in the 
Egyptian collection at the Accademia, but they are left unnoticed. 
On the whole, however, the omissions are very few in number, 
though it must be confessed that it is often very difficult, in a 
long and involved sentence, to find exactly what is wanted. The 
late Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street, who probably understood 
the art of making guidebooks better than anybody else, used to 
maintain that no sentence should be more than one line long. 
What would he have thought of Miss Bell's first sentence on the 
Louvre ?>— 


‘ Of the few well-preserved Renaissance buildings of Paris 
the most interesting and remarkable is the P: of the 
Louvre, which in a truly miraculous manner escaped the fate 
of so many of its contemporaries, and remains,’ 


and so on—this is only half. On the whole, though we have had 
faults to find, we may heartily commend this little book. There 
has long been a need of something of the kind. 


SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS AND SOUNDS.* 


A CRITIC as light-hearted as the writer of this book might 
make some fun out of the title which Mr, Robinson has given 
to it. Some Country Sights, quotha, including the bison and the 
ounce and the great auk; Some Country Sounds, indeed, in- 
cluding the roar of the tiger, the enarl of the wolf, and the snort 
of the rhinoceros. The bear, and the mongoose, and the bell- 
bird, these are the company to which Mr. Robinson in- 
troduces us, and when they haunt Devonshire and Yorkshire may 
we be there to see—at a little distance, of course, in the case of 
the bear. The truth is, no doubt, that author and publisher 
were hard put to it to find any title that would suit so mis- 
cellaneous a piece of patchwork ; but, as only one single chapter 
in the whole volume deals even approximately with country 
sights or sounds, we really think a bappier name might have been 
suggested. It is, in fact, one of an editor’s scrap-books, the one 
which is marked “ Science ” on the back. 

The contents of this book are almost exclusively little essays, just 
long enough to fill a column of an evening newspaper, and we 
should be by no means surprised to hear that before appearing in 
this composite form they had served that useful purpose. A 
consciousness of this probability takes off a little from the 
reader's interest, and this is unfortunate, for Mr. Phil Robinson 
writes very brightly and easily. Still, it is almost a pity to let 
the mechanism be seen so plainly under the papier-miché, The 
mode is this. Read your morning newspaper with special atten- 
tion to natural history items. Cut out with scissors anything 
amusing, instructive, or extravagant about pink rabbits, or escaped 
elephants, or Japanese chickens, or accidents at the Jardin des 
Plantes, Place the snippet so prepared at the top of your paper, 
and weave around it twelve hundred words of comic or pro- 
fessorial commentary. If you are well instructed in popular 
science, possess an adroit and nimble wit, have had a great deal 
of experience in this sort of work, and enjoy a sense of the 
ridiculous, the thing is as easy as sin, and the result as appetizing 
as whipped cream. It is, of course, literature chopped as fine as 
it can possibly be made without coming under the modern head- 
ing “ Bits,” and for our own part we like larger mouthfuls and 
more staying food; but many readers will think it delightful to 
read in this way, without taking the smallest trouble. To deny 
the talent of the writer is what we should never dream of doing, 
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but we do think that such a very clever man as Mr. Robinson 
might take himself a little more seriously. 

All the same, on a hot afternoon in a garden, or towards the 
end of a railway journey, or on the deck of a yacht, one could 
not have a pleasanter companion than this book. It makes no de- 
mand upon the attention ; and yet, if one attends to it anywhere, 
one is almost sure to hit on something interesting or amusing. The 
proposition that the arts of personal reconstruction should now 
be applied to animals, and that damaged cows should have sun- 
bonnets, spectacles, and wooden legs, is vastly diverting. The 
excursus on the Mosaic Scapegoat, though it shaves the wind a 
little, is scarcely less amusing. Mr. Phil Robinson has studied 
the habits of that curious animal, the Boy, and has made some 
delicious observations, especially on the creature as it is found in 
dustbins and in hollow trees. He warns the maiden lady against 
the dangers of the talking parrot, and solemnly adjures those who 
are easily shocked to desist from petting the parrot, and to flop 
their affections on the guinea-pig, which experience has shown 
to be eminently safe. 

The slightest of books is the better for having its proofs cor- 
rected, and Mr. Phil Robinson, although always a refined, is 
sometimes anything but a careful, writer. Such sentences as, 
“ Finding an empty house under repair, they got in at the window 
of one of them,” are to be deprecated. “I remember, as a boy, 
reading in a book,” is a queer way of introducing one of the best- 
known quotations from Bacon’s Essays, and what the Christian 
lad was doing was “gagging in a waggishness a long-dilled 
fowl.” Finally, it is really astounding that Mr. Phil Robinson, 
or his press-reader, could pass an elaborate suggestion that some 
artist should paint the primitive man swallowing the first oyster, 
because we should have thought it within the memory of all 
cultivated persons that this has been done, on a large scale, by no 
less an artist than Mr. G. F. Watts. 


AN INDEX TO GOULD’S WORKS.* 


*‘ TNDEXES,” we are told, “need not necessarily be dry.” 
The present one, whether dry or not, is at any rate capable 
of stimulating moisture in the mouths of those who do not 
possess the superb volumes which have been hitherto a labyrinth 
without this clue. The indexer, Mr. Sharpe, is himself an 
ornithologist, and in compiling his index to Gould's works he has 
followed at least one illustrious example; for Pennant indexed 
Buffon’s “ Planches illuminées.” Gould might have paraphrased 
the celebrated remark of Lord Macaulay, and expressed a wish 
that none but an ornithologist should make an index to his series 
of folios; for it is doubtful whether any one not devoted to 
ornithology as practised at present would have entered upon the 
huge labour implied in this piece of work with such enthusiastic 
ardour. It is extremely fortunate that Mr. Sharpe, at 
the suggestion (as he reminds us more than once) of Lords 
Wharncliffe and Walsingham, did not shrink from the several 
years of hard work which the compilation of the index cost him, 
Indeed, Mr. Sharpe, in his biographical account of Gould, is, 
perhaps, a little too enthusiastic in his appreciation of the services 
to science rendered by the distinguished ornithologist. Birds do 
not always interest naturalists who are not specialists; there 
are plenty of them (birds and specialists too, for that matter), but 
they are much of a muchness, and in fact form a very restricted 
group, with but little structural variation from one end of the 
series to the other. Besides, the ornithological point of view 
still further limits their importance ; 80 little attention is paid to 
anything but mere differences of colour or marking that, asa rule, 
very little is left in an ornithological memoir but a discussion of 
synonymy or the “ verification of references.” Ornithological 
research is apt to belong to literature rather than to science, 
We would gladly yield up all the bird-skins in the British 
Museum for one half-hour alone with an Archeopteryz in the flesh. 
Without wishing in the least to depreciate Gould's energy in 
visiting Australia for the purpose of collecting birds for his 
monograph, it is more than an exaggeration for Mr. Sharpe to 
say that “there have been none which produced such ample 
results” as that expedition. If, however, he speaks of birds only, 
the exaggeration doubtless vanishes, But there is nothing in 
the context to forbid the assumption that the Challenger Fxpedi- 
tion—the really most fruitful ever undertaken—is not brought 
into comparison. 
Mr, Sharpe’s index includes both “popular” names and 
technical terms ; it is necessary to use inverted commas because, 
of course, the vast majority of the birds described by Gould have 
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no really popular names except in their native countries. Gould 
is not the only person to whom the choice of English names for 
exotic birds proved a stumbling-block. It may be useful enough 
in a place like the Zoological Gardens to present the public 
with a name understanded of the people—though even here we 
doubt whether “Gould's Monitor” conveys much more than 
“ Monitor Gouldi”—but in technical treatises, hardly suitable for 
light reading, they are quite out of place ; any one who is able to 
use a technical ornithological work is perfectly competent to deal 
with the most severe of technical terms; indeed, it is rather the 
English names which would baffle him. Mr. Sharpe thinks that 
“ Aurelia’s Puff-leg” is about the reductio ad absurdum of these 
manufactured titles; we think that the “warty-faced Honey- 
eater” is not far off it in unnecessary absurdity. The English 
names are included with the scientific names in one index. In 
addition to the Index Mr. Sharpe has given a complete list of 
Gould’s contributions to zoological literature, other than the 
series of folios by which his name is best known; this biblio- 
graphy is most useful; altogether, Gould wrote during his fifty 
years of active work no less than 302 of these opuscula. 


TWO BOOKS ON ART.* 


NE seldom reads a book on art hoping to agree with it, but 

rather to learn from difference of opinion how various are 
the kinds of pleasure which sight may beget. Within a certain 
range of difference some eyes support, or even enjoy, what dis- 
pleases others. It would seem that the pleasurable emotiun 
raised in many people by spotty patterns and violent colours 
cannot be of the same order as the delight which others take in 
simple dignified breadth and even atmospheric colour. No one 
can say how much of this preference of one emotion to another 
depends on training, how much on a native condition of the 
nerves. Perhaps painters, as they know more, tend to admire 
breadth ; but no one can rightly dogmatize on painting except as 
to methods. The end to be attained, the final appeal to taste, 
the satisfaction of the nerves, is beyond argument. When once, 
however, the character of the pleasure is defined, the means of 
producing it may be discussed, and even dealt with dogmatically, 
by the competent. It would appear, then, that technical con- 
siderations and questions of treatment subserving an end cannot 
be overlooked by the writer on art, and that he should contem- 
plate the possibility of the co-existence of tutally different 
sources of pleasure in the material of painting. One may 
feel sure of this when one remembers the changes cf view 
that may be discerned in the career of the same painter. 
Crome, Rembrandt, Corot, serve as examples. Whether he 
varies or keeps his view, the great painter may be expected 
not only to judge the means used to attain the qualities 
he likes, but also to tell you that no other qualities should 
please any one. This assurance is the natural effect of his 
enthusiasm about his own feelings, and is a small price to pay 
for the immense value of the artist’s mind compared with the 
critic's. Here, then, are two ways of writing about paintings. 
You may discuss the technique and the application of methods to 
an end, or you may make yourself the subject and describe your 
own consciousness. Both views must be combined in practice ; 
but according as the first or second predominates the work is 
likely to be critical or artistic. Mr. Whistler, by that remark- 
able exposition of his attitude towards art, “ The Ten o'Clock,” has 
led ordinary writers to sound the personal note more than befits 
the critic. A sketch of the personal feelings of a literary man 
whose conceptions of painting are second-hand and vague 
possesses a different kind of interest from a revelation of the 
mind of a good painter whose attitude to art is the outcome of 
all his life and all his energies. 

The two books whose titles will be found below deal chiefly 
with the painting of this century, and mark the contrast between 
the subjective and objective treatment of the art. Mr. Van 
Dyke shows little desire to put forward his personal tastes more 
than is necessary. He is modest, unobtrusive, and careful, rather 
than brilliant. His book, perhaps, suffers from traces of the 
popular lecture and a consequent tone of the schoolmaster who 
cheapens statements for a careless audience. But the matter of 
his book contains good and original work on his subject. Mr. 
George Moore differs entirely. He continues the clever and 
rather disagreeable sketch of his mental operations which he 
began in his Confessions, and pursued in his Impressions and 
Opinions. We prefer him in the earlier works, for Mr. Moore 
eet" ” Art's Sake. By John C, Van Dyke. London: Sampson Low 
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is more amusing when he describes bis own feelings than when 
he tries to reconcile them with what he has learnt of art. He is 
80 accustomed to satire that he always overstates his case. He 
thinks to enforce his meaning by putting everything in succession 
in an extravagant relief. But he produces the effect of a picture 
full of false relation. So we may judge of Mr. Moore’s temper, 
manners, and intellect by reading Modern Painting; while of 
his view of his subject we gain only a confused and contradictory 
idea. This makes review difficult, for it is impossible to extract 
his principles from a mass of personal abuse, humoristic over- 
statement, and apparent discrepancy. We say apparent, for Mr. 
Moore could have reconciled, with some trouble, the contradic- 
tions into which he has been led by the wish to score points in 
ephemeral journalism. 

Lest the reader should take too serious a view of these dis- 
crepancies, here are a few passages. Concerning Mr. Whistler 
we read :—“ Out of the night Mr. Whistler has gathered beauty 
as august as Phidias took from Greek youths.” “Nocturne 11 
- ++ Would arouse envy in Rembrandt.” “No one ever saw 
nature so artistically.” “Truly this picture seems to me the 
most beautiful in the world” (Miss Alexander). “He (Mr. 
Whistler) is the one solitary example of cosmopolitanism in 
art.” But we hear, under the text “Art is Nationhood,” 
the following :—*“There is no such thing as cosmopolitanism 
in art? Alas there is, and what a pitiful thing that thing 
is!” Then we are told, of the New English Art Club, that 
“it is intelligent, it is emotional, it is cosmopolitan—not 
the Bouillon-Duval cosmopolitanism of the Newlyn School, 
but rather an agreeable assimilation of the Montmartre café of 
fifteen years ago.” It is difficult to see how there can be many 
cosmopolitanisms if Mr. Whistler is the solitary example, and 
how it can be so pitiful when it embraces so much that Mr. 
George Moore admires. We learn that schools are wise in pro- 
portion as they cultivate “values,” and “that to ignore what 
are known as values seems to be the first principle of the Glasgow 
school.” Yet “the estheticism of the Glasgow school .. . is 
identical with that of the New English Art Club,” which is 
“ intelligent,” and of which Mr. Moore says, “ it is all we have of 
art in the present generation.” Plainly with Mr. Moore any 
stick will do to beat a dog with, and, we may add, to scratch 
another’s back with. We cannot pass over a different kind of 
mistake due, however, to the same cause, reckless assertion in 
backing up the statement of the moment. The former passages 
show a certain vagueness of opinion about general matters, the 
following an incorrect apprehension of a technical question :— 


‘ After a long methodical study of the model, an attempt is 
made to prepare a corresponding tone; no medium must be 
used ; and when the large square brush is filled full of sticky, 
clogging pigment, it is drawn half an inch down, and then 
half an inch across the canvas, and the painter must calculate 
how much he can finish at a sitting, for this system does not 
admit of retouchings. It is practised in all the French studios, 
where it is known as la peinture au premier coup. 


This cericatures a method which Mr. Moore elsewhere praises ; 
but then he is speaking of Manet, who is one of his gods, 

La peincure au premier coup is understood—we will not imitate 
Mr. Moore, and say by all schools and artists, but by most—to 
mean no more than straightforward painting without process. 
In this style of work it is forbidden to paint over a grisaille, over 
green shadows or over red, to use preparations wet or dry, to 
brush lights into a makeshift transparent brown shadow ; in fact, 
to use any method which escapes control, produces unforeseen 
results, and implies a shirking of any part of the modelling. 
As to the system of brushing half an inch down and half 
an inch across, most practitioners on the contrary counsel 
repeated brushing “in the sense of the form.” The object 
of the system is to pin the attention to the relative values 
of the light on different planes, and the square-touched method 
without reference to form is but a pastiche of the real thing. 
As to retouching, the further envelopment of the main planes 
by smaller transitional ones may be pushed as far as the painter 
feels to be desirable. Mr. Moore's description is more appro- 
priate tu fresco, and, unless he has wilfully miscoloured his 
account of the style, he has been misled himself by one of the 
humen oranges which, in a former book, he tells us he squeezes 
for information, and then discards, in this case perhaps too soon. 
The tone of his book throughout seems more self-confident and 
abusive of others than is warranted by the little pains he has 
taken to make his essays coherent and thorough. Here is a 
sentence which paints him all over:—“To go one better than 
this, I should have to say the picture was as good as Velasquez, 
and to simply endorse Mr. MacColl’s words would be a second- 
hand sort of criticism to which I am not accustomed.” Would 
any other writer on art make such a boast? We have 


mentioned the blots in this book—we hope not too severely 
—and would wish to convey something of its remarkable 
merits. It is impossible, however, to give an idea of its clever 
humour, its slashing satire, its brilliant style, and the great 
interest of those parts in which Mr. Moore is speaking of 
what he feels and understands. The passages on Manet, Degas, 
Monet, and other modern Frenchmen whom Mr. Moore knew 
personally are admirably and temperately written. We can 
only say that Modern Painting is never dull; and that, whether 
he makes you angry, dissentient, amused, or interested, Mr. 
Moore never makes you wish to lay his book down. Art for 
Art's Sake could scarcely be expected to have these merits, even 
if Mr. Van Dyke could write like Mr. Moore. It is too carefully 
thought out, too judicially temperate, too far removed from the 
personal and the human to be called amusing. It deals with 
technical questions that have occupied this century, such as 
values, atmosphere, and realistic lighting; and it deals with 
them in an extremely intelligent and liberal fashion, We fancy 
it will be more interesting to the painter than to the public ; but 
we can assure those amateurs really interested in the art of 
painting that they will learn much from it otherwise only to be 
heard in a studio or painting colony. In our opinion, neither of 
these two books should be allowed to pass unread by any one who 
pretends to care for painting. 


FICTION.* 


N the novel entitled An Excellent Knave we ‘have a pure 
murder story, unadulterated with metaphysical or psycho- 
logical questions, and all coming right in the end. Undaunted 
by the outcries of blaspheming critics against detective police- 
men, the author hes made them the leading characters in his 
book, the hero, the heroine, the love-making, and even the 
murderer himself being somewhat secondary to those civil func- 
tionaries. It is by no means a bad specimen of a story of the 
class to which it belongs; and it has the great advantage of 
being much less ghastly, or disagreeable in other ways, than 
many of its fellows. It would be unfair to expect either very 
forcible or very delicate delineation of character, great depth of 
pathos, or remarkable brilliancy of dialogue in a novel of this 
kind, The questions who was the murderer and how to catch 
him absorb all the reader's interest and attention, and it must 
be admitted that they never allow them to flag; yet we think 
that, even on this point, the book is open to a little criticism. It 
might have been made much more exciting if at least the shadow 
of a doubt whether the hero himself had not committed the 
murder had existed until near the end of the story. In the first 
volume the author makes the mistake of shaking his reader's 
faith by asking him to believe that the hero, who is moving 
heaven and earth to find the murderer, happened, on a dark, 
misty night, somewhere near Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames 
Embankment, to hear an unseen man at the other side of a but- 
tress telling some one that he himself was the criminal. Another 
unlikely thing is that a man, so small and so effeminate in appear- 
ance as to succeed in passing himself off as a woman, should be 
able, single-handed, to chloroform “a young man in the dawn of 
life—in the fulness of vigour,” against his will, in a railway 
carriage. Has the author ever chloroformed a person with his 
will, and does he suppose that chloroform takes full effect in a 
few seconds? Minor improbabilities, such as that a man who 
had won about 2,000/, at Monte Carlo would carry nearly the 
whole of it back to England about his person in cash, may be 
legitimate enough, but a novelist should remember that in these 
realistic days every strain put upon the credulity of his readers 
lessens his power over them and deadens the keenness of their 
interest. Wildly improbable incidents, which may not be abso- 
lutely impossible in fact, and for which, perhaps, there may even 
be actual precedent, are apt to weaken fiction, Many of the 
conversations, especially some of the interrogatories by the detec- 
tives, are of prodigious and wearisome length; but the excited 
murder-reader may be safely trusted to remedy this defect for 
himself by judicious skipping. 
Although the plot of The Ideal Artist is pretty apparent from 
an early part of the first volume, it is good enough in itself, and 
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it is a pity that it should be encumbered by the lengthened narra- 
tive of a young artist marrying a girl who is dying of consump- 
tion. This secondary tale is interwoven—perhaps entangled 
would be a more suitable word—with the main story throughout 
the greater part of the novel, and, if it is not without pathos and 
lifelike description, it is utterly unnecessary to the plot, and acts 
rather as a drag upon the reader's interest than an incitement to 
it. In nearly all novels of any length secondary characters are 
necessary ; but they should assist in working out the plot, instead 
of hampering it. The book begins with the assertion that the 
nineteenth century began on “Ist January, 1801,” and not, as 
“(many persons imagine,” on “1st January, 1800”; and then 
follows an excellent description of a duel which took place about 
that period. It is disposed of in two chapters, which form 
Book I. In Book II. we find ourselves somewhere about our 
own times, and it consists of the whole of the remainder of the 
novel, There are some very good pictures of various forms of life 
and character, and there is plenty of variety of scene without the 
distractions and disjointedness which such variety too often en- 
tails; yet we cannot prophesy any extraordinary popularity for 
this book, as the interest of the story is not sufficiently sustained 
from end to end ; the plot is too apparent to be very enthralling ; 
and the hero and heroine are most sober love-makers. The novel 
in some respects is superior to many that are more suited to the 
average taste; on the other hand, it does not quite rise to the 
level of those works of fiction which, while they fail to please 
the multitude, are highly appreciated by cultured and critical 
readers. The author holds up to scorn and derision a scandalous 
scribbler who writes about a family mystery and endeavours to 
escape prosecution for libel by changing the real name of Strath- 
tartan for the thinly-veiled substitute of Strathplaid. In doing 
this he does well; but, although he himself is quite guiltless of 
sinking to such a depth, has not his own foot slipped slightly at 
the edge of the same abyss? Nevertheless, much of the book is 
written with good taste and good feeling ; false sentiment, how- 
ever, is narrowly approached on pp. 185 and 186 of the third 
volume; at the end of which, by the way, there is a hint at a 
sequel, and we see no reason why it should not be a good novel, 
for excellent materials will be at hand, and the author gives 
evidences of considerable ability. 

A Year's Tragedy is a short American novel in a paper cover. 
It is a story of blood, passion, fire, murder, and remorse. The 
principal scene is a turreted house on the edge of a cliff, washed 
by the roaring sea on one side and a dank mere on the other. 
The agony becomes very terrible in the last chapter. “The 
spectacle was appalling but vividly beautiful.” “Crofton, having 
the qualification of an artistic temperament, sensitive as a per- 
fectly attuned instrument, looked in her face and read the woman’s 
despair, saw the shadow falling on her, and knew that if it fell 
it would rest for ever.” After much fine writing in this style 
it is to be regretted that the author’s dramatic fire did not quite 
last him to the final sentence describing the desolation of the 
bereft hero ; it runs :—“ He did not care a hang about anything, 
not he, and nothing ever put him out, except, perhaps, when his 
tailor cut his togs badly.” 

The next novel on our list is A Long Lane, one of a series of 
eighty-nine uniform one-volume novels called “ The Family Story- 
Teller.” This particular story tells us of a beautiful heiress who 
marries her trustee, and of Selina, “widow of a certain Edgar 
Baron Selwyn,” who was “ given to calling herself ‘ Lady Selina,’ 
after the baronial manner,” whatever that may be. This little 
book is light to hold and heavy to read. 

In taking up a new volume of the “ Pseudonym Library” one 
expects to find light, crisp, and smart writing. All these qualities 
are more or less present in The Passing of a Mood; but they are 
not its only characteristics. This little volume of some two 
hundred small pages can boast of containing no less than twenty- 
one separate and unconnected stories. For the most part they 
are unfinished—intentionally and studiously, if not affectedly un- 
finished—and each reads very much like the first chapter of a novel. 
One of the leading rules of most arts is construction, and of con- 
struction there is little worth speaking of either in this small 
book as a whole or in its separate component parts. The best of 
these, and the least ill-constructed, is the first, which is entitled 
“The Life that Never Was Begun”—a sort of antidote, we 
suppose, to a book which is ever being begun and never ended. 
It is divided into seven parts. In the first a child is told by 
his mother that he is to have a governess “to begin proper 
lessons” ; in the second the governess tells him that he has 
hitherto “only been playing at work,” but that he is now 
to go to school and begin real work; in the third his elder 
brother tells him that he is to leave his private school and 
“go to a public school at last”; in the fourth his father 
takes him to college, and says, “ Hitherto all has been intro- 


duction; but now you are going into the world to learn its 
ways”; in the fifth his college tutor, on his leaving the Univer- 
sity, says that he hopes his academic career may prove “a very 
useful introduction to the sterner duties of after-life”; in the 
sixth the family lawyer tells him, as he signs his marriage- 
settlement, that he has thus far “only got through life’s preface, 
so to speak,” and is now “upon the threshold of life”; and in 
the seventh his clergyman, standing by his death-bed, remarks 
that the life he has led upon earth has been “at best but an 
introduction to the glorious future which awaits all those who,” 
&c. If each of the other twenty pieces were up to this standard 
it would be all very well. 

A book called Declined with Thanks is dedicated to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, who gave its author “ kindly words of encourage- 
ment, and declined a play.” Kindly words of encouragement 
might well be given to the author, who has produced an amusing 
and rather smart little volume of anecdotes and stories. There 
is some chaff mixed with the wheat; but we think few people 
will read it without finding something to amuse them. Best 
of all, perhaps, are the anecdotes concerning a Mr, Twitty, 
who took up phrenology, perpetual motion, and various other 
“cranks.” He went to an entertainment given by a lady hyp- 
notist, in order “to expose the lady and her trickery.” He 
“ proved the very life and soul of that entertainment.” Of course 
she hypnotized him, and when she had “made several passes 
over” his “faculty of philoprogenitiveness,” his performances 
fairly brought down the house. He was still more enter- 
taining, on another occasion, when he gave a couple of friends a 
short summary of Mr. Sinnett’s book on Esoteric Buddhism—a 
science which he adopted with the zeal of a rampant faddist. 
All this is sufficiently amusing; but here and there things in- 
tended to be funny miss their mark. Happily many capital hits 
go far to make up for the failures, and a graphic and gruesome 
description of the horrors of being buried alive presents a prac- 
tical protest against the supposition that the author is invariably 
flippant. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


| jee years and a few months ago it was our fortune to read, 
and to notice in this place, a short treatise or long pamphlet 
dealing with political matters in Brazil, but written in French. 
It contained a discussion of the happy state of that patriarchal 
monarchy, and was especially devoted to an elaborate setting 
forth of the virtues, the wisdom, the popularity, and the gracious 
anc happy state generally of the Infanta Ysabel, daughter of the 
reigning Emperor, and heiress apparent of his crown. A few 
months after this book appeared Brazil had become a Republic ; 
Dom Pedro was driven out, with hardly a shot fired in his 
defence, a helpless and moribund exile ; while gossip and gallantry 
combined to put the event down, not, indeed, to the vices 
(for even the scurrilous crowd of scribblers and pettifoggers 
who followed and quickly deserted Marshal Fonseca never 
attributed any such to her, so far as we remember), but to 
the unwisdom and unpopularity, of this very lady. As 
Fonseca succeeded Dom Pedro, so Peixoto has succeeded 
Fonseca, and now the Brazilian navy is sending messages to quit 
of the most approved style from the cannons’ mouths of the 
Aquidaban and her consorts to the address of Senhor Peixoto 
himself. Could even an audacious believer in the irony of all, 
and specially of Republican, politics expect that just at this time 
another pamphlet (1) would appear, also written in French, also 
devoted to Brazilian affairs, not dealing, as indeed it could not 
well deal, with the Mello revolt, but taking for granted that the 
Republic is a fixed and settled thing in Brazil, and endeavouring 
to show how Republican ideas have been the cherished peculiarity 
of Brazilian political thought for a century? It would have 
been a bold and lively fancy that anticipated it; but neither too 
lively nor too bold. “The wheel has come full circle; it is here.’, 
The panegyrist of Dona Ysabel (whose name we forget, and 
whom, perhaps, it is not worth while to hunt up in our files) was 
not more certain than M. Oscar d’Araujo is—only their certain- 
ties happen to go in exactly opposite directions. The later 
pamphleteer endeavours to make out that political thinkers in 
Brazil have always been Republican, pours abundant abuse on 
poor old Dom Pedro (in whom impartial history will not, we 
think, see much fault, except that he was far too Liberal, wan- 
dered about too much in the world improving his mind and 
picking up wrinkles in a Sandford and Merton manner, and did 
not administer the useful alterative and tonic of grape and rifle- 
shot which is needed by a South American constitution nearly 
often enough), and praises the insurgents, especially the defunct 


(1) L'idée républicaine ax Brésil, Par Oscar d’Araujo, Paris: Perrin, 
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Benjamin Constant (of whom scandalmongers used to say that 
he might just as well have called himself Paul Louis Courier, or 
anything else), as the ideal of a patriot Minister. We do not 
desire to enter into any elaborate controversy with M. d’Araujo. 
We shall only say that his arguments for the antiquity, sincerity, 
and inviolability of Brazilian Republicanism do not seem to us 
very strong; and that, with regard to the last four years, he will 
have to write a good deal more before he will shake the con- 
viction of those who have watched Brazilian politics that they 
have been in the hands of successive sets of self-seeking and 
corrupt adventurers who have had about as much “ principle” as 
a gang of pirates. 

The admirers of the undoubtedly sincere and charitable blend 
of ethics, politics, and religion which Count Léon Tolstoi (2) 
preaches and practises have another solid volume of his theories 
and comments before them in a language legible by ordinary 
human creatures. There is a little of everything in this sermon 
on the text “The Kingdom of God is within you,” slightly 
altered for the worse, and it is neither necessary nor possible to 
attempt to abstract or summarize it. Perhaps it is enough to say 
that, in the good Count’s mind, the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Nicene Creed are “mutually exclusive”—that a man cannot 
believe both. Quod est demonstrandum, as the philosopher saith, 
and the Count has not, to our mind, demonstrated it. 


It is rather a long way from either the Sermon on the Mount 
or the Nicene Creed to the works of the ci-devant Viscount 
“ Richard O’Monroy.” Nobody who read Madame Manchaballe (3) 
will expect an edifying volume in this further history of her and 
her worthy infants, nor will any find one. But, as we have ob- 
served before of similar books, there is not much harm in it. 
It will hardly corrupt anybody ; it will amuse some who are not 
always corrupted; and those who do not like it can very easily 
put it aside. Its author, who is always unequal, is perhaps no- 
where at his very best in it, and he manages to make his stories 
carry with him a vast amount of detail as to the history and 
personnel of the recent French stage which will be not very 
intelligible, and may be rather dull, to those who are not stage- 
struck. But there is real amusement here and there, and 
Madame Manchaballe’s perverted morality (which she character- 
istically “lifted,” to begin with, from Madame Cardinal, but 
which she has developed in a fairly original manner) is happily 
put at times. 

We owe M. Francis de Pressensé an apology for having acci- 
dentally postponed a notice of his pamphlet till it is, so to speak, 
“after the fair” (4). We do not know, however, that to read 
M. de Pressensé after the elections is not almost more profitable 
than to have read him before. For it shows the motives which 
may have induced the majority of the French electorate to put 
faith in a Republic which is not exactly glorious, and a Ministry 
which does not contain one man of real distinction. The author 
thinks that we are passing from the “State Politic” to the 
“State Social,” and he wants, apparently, to make use of the 
house he has got to put his new furniture in. Let us trust, for 
the sake of M. de Pressensé and other respectable people, that 
the furniture will not take fire and burn the house down. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


5 English edition of The Industries of Animals, by Frédéric 

Houssay (Scott), is a book of a more popular character than 
the previous volumes of the ‘Contemporary Science” series, 
yet what may be called the modern note is clearly sounded from 
the opening chapter, when the author compares the scientific 
methods of the old naturalists and the new. The present edition 
has been both revised and enlarged by the author, and is illus- 
trated by many excellent drawings, mostly borrowed from the 
recent illustrated edition of Brehm’s Thierleben, The industrial 
pursuits of animals present one of the most fruitful, perhaps one of 
the most attractive, fields of observation in natural history, and it 
cannot be said that the field, assiduously worked in the past, 
when naturalists were content to be known as students of nature, 
not as “scientists,” has been neglected in the present. Mr. 
Houssay, indeed, is inclined to think that the naturalist of to-day 
is far removed from the study of nature. Few are the links that 
bind him to nature, and he lives his life in the study and labora- 
tory, rather than in the open air. We are doubtful if this modern 
tendency is quite so significant as Mr. Houssay appears to think 


(2) Le salut est en vous. Par le Comte Léon Tolstoi. Paris: Perrin. 
) Les petites Manchaballe, Par Richard O’Monroy. Paris: Calmann 


(4) La France, partis, Par F. de Pressensé, Paris: 


it is. There is something a little unreal in his view of the 


changed conditions brought about by modern theory. Among 


the authorities, old and new, quoted by him we find the names — 
of Warburton, Le Vaillant, St. John, Huber, Lubbock, Forbes, 


and W. H. Hudson, men who have lived and worked in nature, 
if ever men did. No writers have contributed more to our 
knowledge of animal sociology than the living writers named in this 
list, and not the least distinguished among them are those whose 
practice accords with the old and, as we hold, the true interpreta- 


tion of the naturalist’s vocation. It is to men of science of this kind - 


that we owe the profuse and richly suggestive illustration of the 


subject of Mr. Houssay’s volume—the industries of animals, their © 


methods of hunting or fishing, of warfare and defence, of social 
economy, and the architecture of their habitations. The old pro- 
biems connected with instinct and reason that are suggested by 
the study of animal sociology remain yet unsolved, and if in some 


instances the new facts recorded appear to increase the difficulty 


of solution, science is not the less advanced thereby. 


Glimpses of Welsh Life and Character, by Marie Trevelyan . 


(Hogg), is a chatty and discursive book about Wales and the 
Welsh, brimful of anecdotes, and adorned on the cover with a 
resplendent red dragon—a dragon of the air, not of the slime— 
duly certified by the Heralds’ Uollege. The characteristics of the 
people of the southern portion of the Principality are chiefly 
portrayed by the author. There are stories of ancient supersti- 
tions and customs, of poets and musicians, of pioneers of dissent, 
of eccentric persons, of folk-lore and ghosts, some of which are 
new to us, and, new or old, are told in a spirited style. Spirited 
also are the pictures of religious festivals, of the old Welsh Tory 
gentleman, the Welsh farmer, the hiring fair, the Eisteddfod, and 
other national products and institutions. “It is almost impos- 
sible,” remarks the author, “to convey to the English imagina- 
tiona faithful description of a grand Welsh Eisteddfod.” We 
were prepared for something of this kind, yet the most torpid 
Saxon imagination must admit that the author has succeeded 
fairly well. 


The title of Mr. Leopold Wagner’s More about Names 
(Fisher Unwin) must be referred to a previous volume, the 
popularity of which, it is suggested, has proved considerable, 
since it has reached a third edition. In the present volume 
names and their meaning are dealt with under various head- 
ings, such as “ Education,” “ Matrimony,” “The Church,” “The 
Senate,” “Things Theatrical,” “Trees, Plants, &c.,” and so 
forth. One section describes the nicknames of American States 
and political parties. Something of a medley results from this 
arrangement. Mr. Wagner, we note, is not always content with 
giving the true meaning of a name or a term. Sometimes he 
gives a meaning that is derivative, or he will prefer what is a 
popular or vulgar acceptation to an exact explanation. For 
example, a Burlesque is said to be “ really nothing more than a 
variety show, affording a wholesale exhibition of the female form 
divine.” The “ Legitimate Drama” is defined as “ that kind of 
drama which depends upon the intrinsic merits of the acting, 
unassisted by an elaborate mise-en-scéne,” which is certainly not 
what managers, playwrights, and critics meant by the expression 
thirty years ago. Then the occupants of the gallery are said to 
have been called “the gods” because the ceilings of theatres 
were painted with figures of mythological deities on a blue sky, 
and the gallery audience were thus “among the gods.” A 
simpler and more exact explanation might be found in the mere 
altitude of the gallery playgoers. On p. 61 we are informed as 
to what was once meant by a Knight Bachelor, but not as to 
what it now means. The “Hessian Fly” is said to be so named 
because it was introduced by Hessian troops in the Revolution of 
1688, which is obviously absurd. A “comic opera” and an 
“ opera comique” appear to be one and the same thing according 
to Mr. Wagner (p. 158). At p. 210 we read “the Pine tree 
derives its designation from the Latin pinus, a point,” an 
allusion to “its conical form,” and at p. 253, “the pine-apple 
owes its designation to its conical shape, resembling the pine 
tree,” whereas this fruit owes its name to its resemblance 
toa pine cone, not a pine tree. The common derogatory use 
of the prefix “horse” is completely missed by Mr. Wagner 
when he writes, “ Horse-chestnuts were so called because 
they were formerly ground and given to horses.” The resem- 
blance of the fruit of this tree to the edible chestnut gave rise to 
the name, which implies something spurious, or coarse and. 
inferior. “The celebrated Blenheim oranges,” Mr. Wagner 
observes, “ received their name from the Duke of Marlborough, 
in the vicinity of whose residence, at Blenheim Palace, Oxford- 
shire, they were first cultivated.” As Mr, Wagner uses the 
plural here and in his index, it is hard to say whether he is 
referring to oranges or to the Blenheim Orange. If he is writing 
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of the famous apple, it would have been more to the point had 
he explained why the fruit was called a Blenheim “Orange.” 
Reflections and Refractions, by Charles Weekes (Fisher Unwin), . 
comprises some verse, at least, that is not a little reflective of | 
. Robert Browning, which verse is of a dramatic cast, as 
“ Amongst Friends,” and “Caligula,” and “ Louis Verger.” The 
last-named poem, which commemorates the assassination of the 
Archbishop of Paris in 1857 by Verger, a priest who had been 
suspended for misconduct, is a monologue, in the form of a 
soliloquy, that strikingly recalls the manner of the older poet. 


The pathetic quality in Dr. Weir Mitchell's volume of verse— |. 


The Mother ; and other Poems (Boston and New York : Houghton 
& Co.)—is as delicate as it is unforced, and associated with a 
decidedly agreeable command of metrical skill. The sentiment 
of the leading poem is expressed with grace and simplicity, never » 
verging, as in weaker hands such a theme might, into excess or 
sentimentality. The like distinction belongs to the charming 
little song “ Good Night,” and in the ballad “ The Wreck of the 
‘ Emmeline” Dr. Mitchell's success in a different style is not less 
certain. 

The individuality of Mrs. Piatt’s verse we have before now 
commended, and in An Enchanted Castle (Longmans & Co.) there 
is much of the bright and engaging fancy which charmed us in 
the poetess’s previous volumes. These new poems are inspired 
_ by impressions of a tour in Ireland. They deal with present-day 
scenes and events, and with old legends and romantic lore, and 
in both descriptions of lyric the author's personality is strongly 
revealed, and often with delightful piquancy, Where so much 
_is characteristic of the singer, and so many of the songs really 
singable and true singing, there is no need to cite examples of 


, Mrs. Piatt’s lyrical gift. “A Word with a Skylark,” however, 


and “ His Views of the Cuckoo,” we should unhesitatingly have 
ascribed to the writer had they appeared anonymously. 

Fancies and Fragments (A. & F. Denny), by Winifred M. 
Lucas, is composed of verse that is of no marked distinction, 
hough not wanting in the sincerity and simplicity that become 
so modest a title. 

Mr. J. C. Wright’s selection, Wordsworth for the Young 
(Jarrold & Sons), is somewhat strangely ordered. It contains 
“Goody Blake and Harry Gill ”—that excellent fable for youth 
—and the “Ode to Duty”; “The Pet Lamb,” and a portion of 
the “Ode on Intimations of [mmortality,” which is oddly entitled 
“Love of Nature in Childhood.” The didactic purpose of the 
selector might have been better realized were the odes excluded, 
as the sonnets are. 

From Messrs. Sutton & Co. we have a capital Guide for 
Holiday-makers, The Isle of Thanet, by “ Rambler,” under which 
pseudonym Mr. Arthur Montefiore pens historical and descriptive 
notes on Ramsgate, Margate, Broadstairs, and the various places 
-of attraction in the neighbourhood. The book is well illustrated 
from photographs. 

In “Silver Library ” form we have from Messrs. Longmans & 
Co. a reissue of Wood Magic, a Fable, by Richard Jefferies, and 
‘one of the most characteristic, as it is certainly not the least 
charming, of the author's works on life among the fields and 
woodlands. The present edition is a reprint of the first, and is 
illustrated by two drawings by E. V. B., whose designs adorn the 
pages of the Story without an End, 

Among other new editions we note Hawthorne’s T'wice-Told 
Tales, second series (Warne & Oo.), in good clear type and neat 
binding; The Children of the King, by F. Marion Crawford 
{Macmillan & Co.) ; The Hand of Ethelberta, by Thomas Hardy 
(Sampson Low & Co.) ; Songs in Spring Time, and other Poems, by 
John Cameron Grant (E. W. Allen) ; The Premier and the Painter, 
by I. Zangwill and Louis Cowen (Heinemann) ; and an abridg- 
ment for school use of Charles Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake 
{Macmillan & Co.), with illustrations. 

We have also received Vol. XXXIV. of the Transactions of 

the Institution of Naval Architects, edited by George Holmes 
(Sotheran & Co.) ; The Essentials of Chemical Physiology, by Dr. 
W. D. Halliburton, comprising elementary and advanced courses 
for the use of students, illustrated (Longmans & Co.); A Trea- 
tise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases, by Henry Williams 
Watson, D.Sc., second edition (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) ; 
Numerical Examples in Practical Mechanics and Machine Design, 
by Robert Gordon Blaine, M.E. (Cassell & Co.), new and 
enlarged edition; An Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, 
by Maurice C. Hime, M.A. (Simpkin & Oo.); and An Introdue- 
tion to Physiological Psychology, by Dr. Theodor Ziehen, trans- 
lated by O. C. Van Liew and Dr. Otto Beyer (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.), an introductory science text-book. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 


cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 


stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. \ 
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LONDON SOCIETY for the EXTENSION of UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING.—MARYLEBONE CENTRE. 


A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on GREEK HISTORY 


(Solon to Pericles) will be given by ARTEUS GRANT, of King’s 
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19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
b . J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F. for the Relief of 
Founded in 1816 Esq. | 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., 
reasurers LINDSAY ANT ROBUS, Esq. 


Tus Hosprrat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, withous 

Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true oe, 

Nearly 10.000 poor persons are relieved annually, It has afforded aid to upwards of 
fferers since its est 

There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 

The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye — 
should be built to ae, the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor, 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly i: adequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which. and erect thereon 
an ed fice replete with all the modern improvements rendered dey ~ by the rapid 
advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 
required. 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they earnestly to the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 

Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to ~y Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 


; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 
BEATTIE-OAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Legacies are also especially solicited. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— — 


Just published, No. 527 (September 29) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing an unusually large and interesting Collection of Books in ald 
branches of Literature, at extremely Low Prices. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
140 STRAND, W.C., ann 37 PIOOADILLY, W., LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; amp 
30 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CATALOGUES post free on application, 
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-5.—One or more visite to sritieh Museum will be arranged and Lantern Illustrations 
will be given +t, the Sa. and 
on application to Hon. Sec. Mi ey 
GENTLE MAN’S FUR-LINED OVERCOAT, lined throughout 
scritice Yor Approval, banker's reference. GLYDE Serth 
sacr 
Edgware Roe, London, W. 
| BRINS MEAD & SONS’ 
ous Coffee and Reading Roome. 
oderate tariff. Electric Light 
EO. HECKFORD, Manager. 
vege. 
I 
This pure Solution is the best remedy Fe 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, ; 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle —— 
for delicate constitutions, ? 
Children and Infante, 
| 
| 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
OCTOBER, 1893, 


THE PALACE OF PAN. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
A CABINET MINISTER'S VADE-MECUM., By the Hon. AuUnsnon HERBERT. 
“SETTING THE POOR ON WORK.” By Professor James Mavor. 
. THROUGH THE KHYBER PASS. By SrxyseR WILKINSON. 
DR. PEARSON ON THE MODERN DRAMA. By Henry ARTHUR Jones. 
THE POSITION OF GEOLOGY. By Professor Paestwicu. 
bai AROEARC ST STATUES OF THE ACROPOLIS MUSEUM. By the Hon. 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN. (Concluded.) By the CounTEss OF JERSEY. 
A STUDY FOR COLONEL NEWOOME. By the Rev. Canon I[avine. 
‘THEOPHRASTE RENAUDOT: OLD JOURNALISM AND NEW. By Jaugs 

THE PARSEES. Ry Miss SoRABJI. 
NEW WAYS WITH OLD OFFENDERS. By Q.C. 
THE GOSPEL OF PETER. By the Rev. James ManTinEav. 

OF +. VI. AS THE POET OF EVOLUTION. By 

THEopore Watt 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Contents—OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
‘THE OUTLOOK. 


ree. 
CAN EUROPE “AFFORD HER ARMIES? Right Hon. Sir DILKE. 
THE WEALTH OF NEW YORK. PartII. Mayor Giiroy. 
THE BAITLE-SHIP OF THE FUTURE. Admiral CoLomn, Royal Navy. 
THE WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 
BRITISH WOMEN AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By the Eart or MEATH. 
THE TYRANNY OF THE KITCHEN. By Mrs. SHALER. 
LIFE AND PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. By Dr. Cyrus 


AN EPISCOPAL VIEW OF HEAVEN. Rev. Reorvat Howse. 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY AND THE POPE. Hon. Jonn Bicgtow. 
TWO DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTIONS. CiLEement Scorr. 
LATEST ASPECTS OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. MargQvis or Lonye. 
THCOMING LEGISLATION ON THE TARIFF :— 
Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN, of Tennessee. 
Hon. wr DALSELL, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. W.J. Bryan, of Nebraska. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


of 27 and 29 West Street, New ¥ FORD STREET, 
DON, W.C.., desire to cali the attention of the he READING F PUBLIC totheex- 
cellent facl pe ities presented by their Branch House in London for filli on the most favour- 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. and for ALL AMERICAN 

Books and PERIODICALS. CA TALOGUES sent on application. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of COTTAGES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
EXAMPLES OF STABLES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
PICTURESQUE LODGES. Royal 4to. cloth, 12s, 6d. 

WILLIAM BLackWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh | and London. 
Just published, 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 43d. 


‘THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 
Londen: & Co. Monchester: 3. E. Coryisu. 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, 2s. 


THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE, By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Limited. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published, royal 8vo. 15s. in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. 


Volume XXXVI. (MALTHUS—MASON) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*_* Vol. XXXVII. will be published on December 23, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


THE POCKET EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, IN A NEW 
STYLE OF BINDING. 


The Volumes of this Fdition are now supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, as follows :— 


THE NOVELS. 13 Volumes in gold-lettered 


cloth case, 21s, 


THE 


lettered cloth case, 21s, 


14 Volumes in gold- 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO,,15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance; 


Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombass, 


Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
FIRST LI8T OF AUTUMN BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY HENRY M. STANLEY, Aathor of 
“ In Darkest Africa.” 


MY DARK COMPANIONS and their 


STRANGE STORIES. By Henry M, Wi h over 60 Lilus- 
trations by Walter W. Buckley. 1 vol. small demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
( Ready October 23. 


MAJOR WINGATE’S BO9K—Tenth and Cheaper Edition just ready. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S 


CAMP, 182-1892. From the Original Manutcripts of Father Joseph 
OHRWALDER, late Priest of the Austrian Mission-Station at Delen, in ei. 
By Major F. R. Wixcarr, R.A. Fully Illustrated, R and 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


LORD RANDOLPH IN MASHONALAND. 


MEN, MINES, and ANIMALS in SOUTH 


AFRICA. By Lord CHURCHILL. With Special Portrait, namerous 
Illustrations, and Koute-Map. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cioth, 63. a Sew days. 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two Years’ 


Tent-Life in Kullu and Lahoul. By Mrs. R. Tracea, With ~ and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. [Just ready. 


AMONG the MOORS: 2S: Notes and Sketches of 


an Artist. By G. Montsarp, Author of “ En Egypte” &c, Fully Illustrated, 
Square demy 8vo. cloth. (Jn preparation, 


TWO ROVING ENGLISHWOMEN in 


GREECE. By J. AnMsrronG. Wita Portraits and uumerons I)lus- 
trations, Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. (October. 


ON the INDIAN HILLS ; or, Coffee- Planting 


in Southern India. By Epwin Lester AkNOLD, Autbor of “ The Wonderfal 

Adventures of Phra the Phoenician.” Revised and partly Re-written. With 

a Preface by Sir Epwin AKNOLD. Lilustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Uetober. 


FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW 


SEA: the Narrative of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, 
and North China. By Jutios M. Pricer, F.R.G.S. With Photogravure Portrait, 
Facsimiles, and 150 Lilustrations and Route-Map. Cheaper Edition. with a 
new Preface. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (October. 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD CALVERT, Artist. 


By bis Third Son, Samurt CaLverr. With 30 Inset Plates, and more than 
30 other lilustrations in Facsimile from the Arti«t’s Designs, 
Strictly LIMIT&D EDITION of 350 Copies, imperial 4to. with = margins, 
each Copy numbered and signed, £3 3s. net. Just ready. 


LANDMARKS of a LITERARY CAREER, 


1820 1892. By Mrs. NewTon CrosLanp (Camilla Toulmin), Author of “ Mre. 
Blake,” * Stories of the City of Londoa,” With Photogravure Portrais. 
Crowa 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, (October. 


MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES: a Handy 


Guide, Ilust:ated, Critical, and Anecdotal Notices, and a Reference Plan. 
By WILMor HARRISON, of London Houses.” With over 
60 Origina! Lliustrations of Celebriti and their H uses from Drawings made 
expressly for work Parle Artists. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. [Next week. 


TALES from WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 


Mrs. FREWEN Lornp. With Portrait of Dean Stauley, avd Pian and View of 
the Abbey. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 


The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. 


By Sir Puiuir Suwnxy. New Edition, with Photogravure of the Author fr»m 
a rare Contemporary Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. (Just 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS: a Text-hook 


for the Elementary Couree, Science and Art Department. By Joun MILLS, 

F.R.A.S. . Editor of “Science and Art,” Author of “ Alteroative Elementary 

Chemistry” &c. With upwards of 300 Lilustrations. Crown Svo. = 3a. 6d, 
Just ready. 


COMIC TRAGEDIES. iS. Written by “Jo” and 


“ Meg,” and Acted by the “ Little Women.” By Louisa M. Accor, Author 
of “Little Men” &o. With Portraits of Joana Meg from early Daguerreo- 
types. Crown 8vo. cloth, és. (Uetoder, 


The BLACK BAR. By GeorGE MANVILLE 


Fen, Author of “Of to the Wilds,” “Dick o° the Fens,’ “The Silver 
Caiov,” With nuwerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, [Vcfobder. 


BOYS. 


FIRST ANNUAL VOLUME, 832 PAGES. 
Price 7s, 6d. (Just ready. 


Bandsomely bound in red cloth, gilt bevelled boards, unique and attractive 
design. Nearly 800 Lilrstrations, i 13 d Plates, Serial and Sbors 


Stories by G. A. Henry, MANVILLE H. M. STANLEY, AscorT 
Horr, 8. Banine Gou.p, Kosget OveeToy, and many 
and Popular Authors. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luourrep, 


DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET 
4 


other equally well-known 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

, COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
LIBBABY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIEZ’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; anv 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C. 


All the 


NOW READY, OCTOBER, 1893. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 53. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE CLAIMS OF WALES. ByS. T. Evays, MP. 

OPERA IN ENGLAND: SOME NOTES AND REMINISCENCES. II. By Bir 
Avevustus Hargis. 

ang we PREPARED TO RESIST A CHOLERA EPIDEMIC? By AvoOLPHE 
MIT H 

WILLIAM COBBETT. By (To be continued.) 

TOWN OR COUNTRY? By Mrs. Lyn» Lintoy. 

SOME DECISIVE MARRIAGES IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By &rpescern WALPOLE. 

THE INCREASE OF CANCER. By H. P. Dury. F.B.C.8. 

CAN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS BE SAVED? By HaRo_p Srenper. 

WEATHER FORECAS8TS#. By Rover H. Soorrt. 

EUROPEAN CULTURE AND ASIATIC CRITICISM. By Professor Vawefry. 

HOW TO POPULARISE A FREE LIBRARY. By Perer CowkLL. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, OCTOBER 88. 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxz, M.D., and Groner H. SavacE, M.D. Price 
CONTENTS : 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, held at the 
Palace Hotel, Buxton, July %, 1693. By J. MUngay Luypsay, M.D. 

THE OUT-PATIENT SYSTEM IN ASYLUMS. By Dr. F. 81. BuLLES. 

A CHRONICLE OF INFANT DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS. By 
Sir G. Simpson, Bart 

AN IMPROVED REACTION- TIME INSTR UMENT. By Dr. Bevan Lewis. 

OF MYXC2DEMA AND CRETINISM. By F. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING—CLASSES FOR SPECIAL INSTRUCTION” IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—CRIME AND PUNISH - 
MENT—THE ASYLUM CHAPLAIN’S COLUMN. 

London : J.a@A. CucacuiLL, New Burlington Strest, w. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, 
Bookbuyers, and Booksellers, 
The OCTOBER NO. (price Sixpence) contains :— 
MR. W. B. YATES. By Karuanixne Tyxax. With Portrait. 
AT YORK. By the Drax OF ARMAGH. 


THE LITERARY ASSUCIATIONS OF HAMPSTEAD. By W. Roperrson 
Niooit. With Illustrations. 


WILLIAM COWPER'S cory OF BURNS'S POEMS, 1767. By W. 
Cusine ANGUS and Dr. A. B. Gaosa. 


TWO THACKERAY DRAWINGS. 
NEW WRITERS—NEWS NOTES_NEW BOOKS-~THE BOOKMAN'S TABLE— 
NOVEL NOTES—THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S PAGE, &c. xe. 


LONDON : HODDER & STOUGHTON, a7 PATERNOSTER ER ROW. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following N NUMBERS 
of PHE SATURDAY REVIEW 


‘will be aiven. vis.— 
1967 (clean copies).— 


MACMILLAN & 00:3 NEW BOOKS, 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by ALpis WricHT. Edition de Luxe. 40 vols. super-royal 8vo. 
6s. per vol. net. 


THE TEMPEST. (Ready. 
THE TWO. GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.  [Ready. 


*,* The Edition de Luxe of the Cambridge Shakespeare will be comprised in 40 
volumes, Super-Royal 8vo., each volume containing a single Play. The 

will be limited to 500 copies, a considerable number of which have been ordered for 
America, It will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month, Orders will only 
be received for Complete Sets. 


A COMPANION to DANTE. From theGerman 


of G. A. Scantazzini. By A. J. BuTLER. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
TIMES.—* His work is practically indispensable to all serious students of the 
poet, and none the less valuable because it often gces straight to the root of the 
—-, To other commentators have merely employed themselves in beating 


THE ATTIC ORATORS from ANTIPHON 


to ISAEUS. By R.C. Jens, Litt.D.. Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and M.P. for the University. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.—* It isa happy conjunction by which one who is not 
only among the first of living Greek scholars, but himself an artist in English 
prose, should have undertaken to interpret the earliest prose artists of Greece.” 


Indispensable to the classical student, and soveptable to the genera) 
A POPULAR HANDBOOK totheNATIONAL 


GALLERY. Including, by special permission, Notes collected from tho 
Works of Mr. Ruskin. Compiled by Epwarp T. Cook. with Preface A | 
JouN RUSKIN, —— D.C.L. Fourth Edition. Revised, Re-arranged and 
Enlarged. 8vo. half-morocco, 143. 


TEXT-BOOKof GEOLOGY. By Sir Arcurpatp 


F.R.S. Third Edition. Medium 8vo. 28s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of POLI- 


TICAL ECONOMY. Being an entirely rewritten Third Edition of the 
Guide to the Study of Political Economy by Luici Professor in the 
7 University of Pavia. Translated by Louis Dyer. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. 


STEEL. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS._-NEW VOLS. 


CHILDREN of the KING. By F. Marton 


CrawrorpD. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


New Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW VOLUMES OF 
MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


The MARPLOT. By S.R. Lysacur. Crown 


Bvo. 3s. 6d, 


A MERE CYPHER. By Mary A. Dickens. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


JOHN TREVENNICK. By W. C. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE NEW 'PSEUDONYM. 


GOD’S WILL; and other Stories. By 


ILse Frapan, Author "ot Laden” &c, Paper, ls. 6d, ; cloth, 2s 


The STICKIT MINISTER; and some Com- 


mon Men. By 8. R.Crockerr, Third Edition, Cloth extra, 5s, 
“ Striking sketches of Scotch life and character.”— Truth, 


The BOY GOD: Troublesome and Venge- 
ful. An Ethical Romance. By E. M. Lyncu, Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 5s, 
NEW VOL. of the “ INDEPENDENT NOVEL” SERIES. 


STORIES from GARSHIN. ‘Translated by 


Auice Voyyica, and with Critical lutroduction by STEPNIAK, 
Demy 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


By Mrs. ScuuyLerR Van RENNSELABR, Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 10s, 6d, 


The TRAGEDY of the NORSE GODS. By 


Rura J. Pirr. Ulustrated by G. P, Jacoms-Hoop and J. A, J, BRinpLey, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 62. 


TWO NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AMABEL: a Military Romance. By Catuar 


Macouing, 8 vols, 31s, 6d. 


BIANCA: A Novel. 


2 vols. 21s, 
London; T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER 


By Mrs. Bacor Harte. 
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SEELEY & 00.8 NEW LIST. 


Price 21s. 


SOME MINOR ENGLISH ARTS: Pottery, 


Bookbinding, Wooden Effigies, Enamels, and Pressed Horn. By Pro- 
fessor CnurcH, W. Y. Fiutcuer, F.S.A., ALBERT HARTSHORNE, 
F.S.A., J. Srarkie Garpyer, and J. R. Reap. With Coloured 
Plates and many other Illustrations. [Jn November. 


Price 16s, 


MADAME: Memoirs of Henrietta, Daughter 


of Charles I, and Duchess of Orleans. By Junia Canrwnicnt (Mrs. 
Henry Ady). With 2 Portraits on Copper. Demy 8vo. [Jn October. 


*.* This volume will contain Ninety Unpublished Letters of Charles II. 


Price 


The PARIS LAW COURTS: Sketches of 


Men and Manners. ‘Translated from the French, by Geratp P. 
Moriarty, of Balliol College, Oxford. With 140 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. [in October. 
Price 21s, net. 
The RIVIERA. ‘Twenty Etchings and Forty 
Vignettes, by ALEXANDER AnsTED. With Notes by the Artist. 
[Jn November. 


(50 Large-paper Copies at 42s. net.) 


Price 21s. net. 


ROUND ABOUT SNOWDON. Thirty Plates 


in Etching and Aquatint, by Tuomas Husoy, R.I. With Notes by 
J.J. Hissey. In November, 
(100 Large-paper Copies at £2 12s. 6d. ait” 


Price 3s. 6d. 
GOETHE: Reviewed after Sixty Years. By 
Professor J. R. SeeLey. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. [Zn November. 


(100 Copies on Hand-made Paper. Price 10s, 6d. net.) 


Price 7s. 6d. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS and the ROYAL 


ACADEMY. By Cravupe Puriirs. With 9 Copper 
Large crown 8vo. [Jn Novem 
(150 Large Paper Copies at 21s. net.) 


Price 6s. 


ASPECTS of MODERN OXFORD. By 
A. D. Gop.ey, Fellow of Wagdalen College, Oxford. With 27 Ius- 
trations by J. H. Lorimer, T. H. Crawford, R.W.S., Lancelot Speed, 
and E. Stamp. Large crown 8vo. [Jn November, 


Price 6s. 


A WILD SHEEP CHASE: Notes of a little 


Philosopbic Ramble in Corsica, By E., Beraerat. Translated from 
the French. With 20 Illustrations. Large crown 8yo. [Jn October. 


Cloth, with gilt edges, price 6s. 


GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. Reprinted 


from the First Edition. With upwards of 60 Iustrations, after 
mber. 


Albert Diirer, Holbein, and Mare Antonio, (Jn Nove: 
Price 6s, 
The FACE of DEATH. A Novel. By 
E. Vincent Brrrox, Crown cloth. [1n October, 


Price 5s. 


PENSHURST PLACE in the TIME of SIR 


PHILIP SIDNEY: a Story, By Emma With 8 Llus- 
trations. 


Price 6s, 


The BRITISH SEAS. By W. Crarx Russet, 
and others, With 60 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition. 


Price 6s, 


FOLIA LITTERARIA. 


English Literature. By Professor J. W. HALES, 


“ Distinguished by @ sound and careful scholarship ; the volume will be read with 
both p'easure and profit by every one who takes an interest in studying the histori- 
cal development of our literature." — Scotsman, 

“Space would fail us to enumerate fully the topics of Professor Hale's Essay 
Some deal with large questions, others but all are distingulahed 
by acumen and erudition.” — 7imes, 


Essays and Notes on 
[ Ready. 


SEELEY & CO, 
40, 47, anp 48 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER. 


A LIFE AWRY. 


A Novel, in Three Volumes. 
By PERCIVAL PICKERING. 


DR. GREY’S PATIENT. 


A Novel, in Three Volumes. 
By Mrs. G. 8. REANEY. 


THE MODERN LIBRARY. 


Small crown 8vo. paper, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
VOL. I. 


A LATTER-DAY ROMANCE. By | Mrs. 


Morray Hickson, 


The WORLD'S PLEASURES. By Ciara 
SaVILE-CLARKE. [October 30, 
Other Volumes are in preparation. 


QUABBIN : the Story of a Small Town, with 


ontiooks upon Puritan Life. By Francis H. Unpgrwoop, LL.D., U.S. Consal 
burgh. 


at Edin’ Large crown 8vo. with numerous II! he - 
The Atheneum says :—“ His story is exceedingly well written, and is extremely 
interesting...... ‘He has written # most interesting book in in which there is not a 
superfluous page.” 


OLIVER WENDBLL HovMgs says in a letter to the Author :—“ I congratulate you 
on having made an adm story...... the beautiful and thoroughly character- 
istic illustrations which have called forth my genuine admiration.” 


By the same Author. 


The POET and the MAN: Recollections and 


Appreciations of James Russell Lowell. Fep. 8vo. artistically bound, gilt 
top, 4s. 6d. ( Ready October 13. 


The ART of PLUCK. Royal 16mo. cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


. LONDON: 15 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The WILDERNESS HUNTER. With an 


Account of the Big Game of the United States, and its Chase with Horse, 
Hound, and Rifle. By THroporE ee With 24 Full-page Llustra- 
tions by Remington, , Sandbam, and others. Svo. cloth, 15s, 


STUDIES of TRAVEL in GREECE and 


ITALY. By the late Professor EB. A. Faesman, D.C.L., with a Preface by 

Miss FLORENCE FREEMAN. With Portrait. 2 vols, 1émo. cloth, 3s. each 
*.* The Papers in these volumes are devoted to Historical and ‘Archwological 
Studies, and will be found of special interest to the thoughtful and scholarly class of 


WOMAN in FRANCE DURING the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Jutta KAVANAGH. 2 vols. 
with Portraits on Steel. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


HISTORY of NEW YORK from the BEGIN- 


NING of the WORLD to the END of the DUTCH DYNASTY. By Dispvaica 
KNICKERBOCKER. 

By WAsHINGTON Invine. Van Twiller Edition. With 225 original Illustrations 
by E. W. Kemble. * Uniform in size with the Agapida Edition of “ The Conquest of 
Granada,” and the Darro Edition of “ The Alhambra.” 2 vols. white cloth extra, 
gilt tops, 25s. net. 

“ Perer StuyvEsANT” Eprrion. In 2 vols. Svo. beautifully —s from New 
Type on the best Vellum Paper. Illustrated with 225 original Drawings specially 
made by Edward W. Kemble. With Proofs of Full-page Liustrations on Japanese 
Paper. Each page is surrounded by a characteristic border, delicately printed in 
gold and colours. 

The Edition is limited to 281 Copies, being one copy for each year since the 
settlement of New York by the Dutch in 1614. Bound in full calf, with gilt tops, 
rough edge. Only 25 Copies secured for sale in Burope, Price to Subscribers in 
advanoe, £6 6d, net. 

‘Lo each Subscriber will be presented a large Plate, on India oy the famous 
Drawing of William Heath, “ Peter Stuy vesat’ s Army eatering New Amsterdam.” 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE “HEROES OF THE NATIONS’ SERIES. 
HENRY of NAVARRE, and the HUGUE- 


NOTS in FRANCE. By P. F. Wiitert, M.A., Fellow of Bxeter College, 
Oxford. With Maps and llustrations, clouh, 5s, ; roxbargh, 6s. 


CICERO, and the FALL of the ROMAN 


RGPUBLIO, By J. L. SrRACHAN-Davipson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, With Maps and ! cloth, 53, ; roxburgh, 6s, 


The ESSAYS of ELIA. “The Temple Edition.” 


By Ouantes Lawes, Handsomely printed on laid from new type, with 
ight Origival Etchings by James D. Smillie, F. 8. Church, R. Swain Gifford , 
@harles A, Piatt. Svo. gilt top, uncut edges, 505 pp. 10a, 6d, 


_ 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; axp NEW YORK. + 


TO-DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
| 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


CAPTAIN LUGARD’S WORK ON BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA. 


THE RISE OF 
OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE: 


Early Efforts in Uganda and Nyassaland. 


An Account of the Beginnings of British Influence in those 
Countries, with Suggestions for Future Administration, 
and an Examination of some African Problems; 
together with a Personal Narrative of 
Work, Sport, and Travel in 
East Africa. 


By Captain F. D. LUGARD, D.S.0. 


‘With 140 Illustrations from Drawings and ‘Photographs under the personal 
superintendence of the Author ; also 7 specially prepared Maps. 


2 vols. large demy 8vo. [In October. 


*,* Apart from the romance which attaches to the author's personal adventures 
among the savage tribes of Uganda, the book will contain information of the 
‘greatest importance on the various matters relating to that country, the scene of 
Sir Gerald Portal's present mission, throwing light on many points on which the 
public have at present only one-sided or sectarian and partisan reports, and sup- 
plying, we may hope, materials for the formation of an unbiassed judgment. An 
endeavour will be made to give permanent value to the work by carefully prepared 
-chapters upon the agricultural and commercial possibilities of Uganda as a portion 
of our East African empire. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
RT. HON. WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bast,, M.P. 
Author of “ Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” ‘‘ Meridiana,” &c. 


“With Photogravure a end Illustrations by Herbert Railton, G. L. Seymour, 
and Others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, [in November, 


EXTRACTS from the JOURNALS of the late 


SIR HOPE GRANT, 1841-1875. With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by L Lt.-Col. Henry KNOLLYs, Royal Artillery, bis former A.D.C.; 
Editor of * * Incidents in the Sepoy | War”; Author of ‘Sketches of Life in 
Japan,” “English Life in China,” “ From Sedan to Saarbruck.” With 
Portrait of Sir Hope Grant. Map and Plans. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 

(Jn the press. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH the YEMEN, and 


Some General Remarks upon that Country. By Water HARRIS, F.R, S., 

Author of “ The Land of an African Sultan: Travels in Morocco” &e. 
With numerous Illustrations by Forestier and Wallace from Sketches and 
Photograpbs taken by the Author. Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


The ZAMBESI BASIN and NYASSALAND. 


By J. Ranxyy, F.R.S.G.S.,M.R.A.8. With Maps and Illusrrations. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. (Ready. 


WITH the WOODLANDERS and by the 


“ Within an Hour of London Town,” “ annals of a Fishing Village,” “ Forest 
Tithes,” &c. Edited by J. A. Owgn. Crown 8vo. 6s, [Next week. 


The PHILOSOPHY « of | HISTORY in EUROPE. 


LL.D. 3 vols. 8vo. I. FRANCE, 
[/mmediately. 


The FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on the 
Planting, Rearing, and General Management of Forest Trees. By James 
LL.D. New Edition. Thorougnly Revised by Joun Nispet, Author 

of “ British Forest Trees.” (Jn active preparation. 


ACROSS FRANCE ina CARAVAN. Being 


some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the “ Escargot,” taken 
in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of “A Day of My Life at Eton.” With 
50 Illustrations by John Wellace, after Sketches by the Author, and a Map. 
Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S GARDEN. By 


ZéLm CoLviLe, F.RG.S. With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo. lés, (Ready. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. Illustrated b 


Practical Examples of a Practical Subject. By Major- 
Instructor ; Intelligence 
&c, With 41 Diagrams, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 80NS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. | 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


EMINENT CHRISTIAN WORKERS of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By G. Barnett Smrrn, Author of “ Everyday 
Heroes” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


(The lives selected are the following: Archbishop Tait ; Patteson, the Martyr- 
Bishop; the Earl of Shaftesbury; Bishop Daniel Wulson ; Arnold of Rugby; 
Bishop Wilberforce ; George Moore, the Philanthropist; Hanntngton, the 
East African hero; ‘and Bishop Selwyn.) 


VERSES. By Curistiva G. Rosserti. Re- 


inted from “Called to be Saints,” “Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the 
p.” Small post 8vo. printed in Red and Black on Hand-made Paper, 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional 


Commentary on the Apocalypse. By Curitrxa G. Rossetti, Author of 
“ Time Flies” &. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS of IRE- 


LAND, SCOTLAND, and ENGLAND. By Mrs. Runpie Cuarues, Author of 
“The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth 
4s. 


BUTLER’S “ANALOGY” and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By the Rev. A. R. Eacar, D.D., T.C.D. Post 8vo. cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d. 


THE LIFE of GEORGE HERBERT of 


BEMERTON. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES—SODORand MAN, 


By A.N. Moors. Fep. 8vo,. with Map, cloth boards, 3s. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE—HUMAN, PROGRES- 


SIVE, DIVINE. By the Rev, T. Srertinc Berry, D.D. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


PHILIPP JACOB SPENER. By the Rev. 


F. F. WALRonD, M.A. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of FRANCE. 


By the Rev. H. H. Bishor, M.A. With numerous Engravings. Oblong 4to. 
cloth 7s. 6d, 


ROMANCE of LOW LIFE amongst PLANTS, 


Facts and Phenomena of Cryptogamic Vegetation. by M. C, Cooke, M.A., 
LL.D., A.L.S. With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth boards, 4s, 


SELECT FABLES from LA FONTAINE, 


For the Use of the Young. ny Illustrated in Colours by M. B, pz 


MonvEL. Oblong 4to. cloth 
LESSONS from EARLY ENGLISH 


CHURCH HISTORY. Three Lectures delivered in St. Paul's Cathedra Iby 
the Rev. Canon Browng, B.D., D.C.L, Small post 8vo. cloth boards 1s, 6d. 


A KEY to the EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


Being a Course of Lectures delivered in Bristol Cathedral by the late Ven. 
J.P. Norris, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


THE AUTHENTICITY of the GOSPEL of 


ST. LUKE: its Bearing upon the Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. 
res by the BrsHor or BatH and WELLS, Small post 8vo. cloth 


CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR;; or, the Tes- 


timony of Christ to the Old Testament. Seven Addresses by C. J. ELLIcoTT, 
D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


CHRISTIANITY as the CROWN and GOAL 


of ALL ANCIENT RELIGIONS. A Lecture to Men. By the Ven. J. M. 
WILsoN, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester. Small post 8vo. paper cover, 2d, 


EVOLUTION, CREATION, and the FALL. 


Lecture to Men. By the Ven. J.M. Wiison, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester. 
Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


EVOLUTION as a REPLY to MATERIAL- 


ISM, PESSIMISM, and AGNOSTICISM. Lecture to Men. By the Ven, 
J. M. Wiison, Archdeacon of Manchester. Small post 8vo, 2d. 


CHRIST and SOCIAL REFORM. An 


Appeal to Working Men, By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, Small 
post 8vo. paper wrapper, ld. 


NEW TESTAMENT DIFFICULTIES. By 


the Rev. A. PF. W. Incram, Author of “Old Testament Difficulties.” Post 
8vo. limp cloth, 6d. 


DORIS: an Idyl of Arcady. By Avaustus 


Jxssorr, D.D, 18mo. limp cloth, 64. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
BKIGHTON: 185 NORTH STREET. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


LIFE OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar of 
All Saints’, Oxford ; and the Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, "MA, 
Warden of Keble College. 
4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. with 2 Portraits and 7 Illustrations, 36s. 


The DIARY of COLONEL PETER HAWKER, 


Author of “Instructions to Young With an Introduction 
Sir Ratro Payne-GaLiwey, Bart. 2 Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. [On October 10. 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 


The LIGHT of the WORLD;; or, the Great 


Consummation: a Poem. By Sir Epwin Author of “ The 
Light ot Asia ” &c. Presentation Edition, With 14 Illustrations after 
Designs by W. Holman Hunt. 4to. 20s. net. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 


The WANDERER: a Poem. By the Eart 
or Lytron (Owen Meredith). New Edition. (Reprinted from the First 
Edition of 1858.) Crown 8yvo. 10s. 6d. 

*,* This Edition of the Earl of Lytton's Poems will be issued in Three Volumes— 

LUCILE being issued in November, to be followed in January by a volume of 


SELECTIONS. 
THIRD AND OHEAPER EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gigs, and the adjoining Countries. By EF. Kyieut, Author of * “The Cruise 
Falcon” &c. With a Map and 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WITH NEW APPENDIX, HAVING SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
PRESENT CONDITION OF MASHONALAND. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHUNALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With 2 sa on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples, by R. M Swan. New and Cheaper Edition. 
en 13 Pilates, and 1 104 in the Text. Crown 8vo. 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in 


RURAL DISTRICTS: Argument and Plan. By Henry C, STEPHENS, M.P. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. One Shilling. 


ESKIMO LIFE. By Frivtsor Nansen, Author 
of “The First Translated by ARCHER, 
With Illustrations. [On October 10, 


AN EXAMINATION of WEISMANNISM. 


| Joun Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Author of “ Darwin 
oe Saae” &c. With Portrait of of Professor Weismann. Crown 8vo. 


The MAN from BLANKLEY’S, a Story in 


Scenes ; and other Sketches. By F. ANSTEY, Author of “Voces Populi,” 
“Vice Versa,” &c. Reprinted from Punch. With 24 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to. 6s. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1893. 


‘The TRUE STORY BOOK. Edited by 


REW LANG. With 8 Plates and 58 Illustrations in the Text by C. H. 
pm H. J. Ford, and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS: an Account 


of the Insect Pests found in Dwelling Houses, By Epwarp A. But ier, B.A., 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the Text. Orown 8vo, 


The CHOLERA EPIDEMIC of 1892 in the 


RUSSIAN EMPIRE. With Notes upon Treatment and Methods of Dis- 
infection in Cholera. and a short account of the Conference on Cholera heid 
in St. Petersburg in December 1892. By FRaNK CLEMOW, M.D. Edin., Member 
of the Epidemiological Society of London, &c. Royal 8yo0. 58, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. Conan Doyze, Author of “ Micah Olarke” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68- 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? A Novel. By Mrs. 


Parr, Author of “Adam and Eve” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6a. 


AN ENCHANTED CASTLE, : LITTLE NEW WORLD 
and other Poems: Pictures, Por- IDYLS. By Joun James Piatt, 
traite, and People in Treland. By Crown 8v0, 5s. 
Sarak Plarr. Crown 38.64. | SONGS of the COMMON 


IDYLS and LYRICS of the DAY. And AVE: an Ode for the 
OHIO VALLEY. By Joun James Shelley Centenary. By CHARLES 
Piatr. New Edition, Cr. 8vo, 53, G. D, Roperts. Crown 8vo. 33, 6d 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volume. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. By Ricnarp 


Jurrenres, With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
NEW YORE: 15 EAST 161m STREET. 


OSG00D, M°ILVAINE & C0.’S 
NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


LETTERS or 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 
2 vols. Large 8vo, cloth 32s. 


No volumes announced for appearance this season have been expected’ 
with more eagerness than these notable ones. The letters, chiefly familiar, 
cover a very wide range in Mr, Lowell’s friendships and career. Among the 
letters are those to Henry W. Longfellow, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas 
Hughes, W. D. Howells, C. F. Briggs, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Leslie 
Stephen, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mrs. J. T. 
Fields, J. L. Motley, including the editor of the work, and many other 
lifelong friends of the dead poet. We have in these letters the man, the 
friend, the poet, and the deep thinker; every phase of a noble personality, 
the truthful self-portraiture of a sincere and lofty nature, growing riper 
and better and richer from day to day and year by year. From the first 
boyish notes to playmates and relatives, we are able to follow him during 
college years, and on into that period of earlier aspirations and efforts 
towards literary self-expression which was a prophecy ; and the following 

pages permit us to accompany him into his widening and established 
public recognition as a scholar, instructor, au'hor, and diplomat. From 
youth to maturest years the man is one and the same man, in his con- 
scientiousness towards life and every responsibility making part of it ; 
in the frankness, earnestness, and affectionate feeling towards those whom 
he loved and who loved him, A nature singularly unspoiled by success 
will be known through these letters quite as widely as those who knew 
him best could wish. 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 
ESSAYS, SPEECHES, and MEMOIRS of 


FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKE., With 
Portraits. 2 vols. demy &vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


ELIZABETHAN SONGS: “In Honour of 


Love and Beautie.” Collected and Illustrated by Epmunn H. 
Garretr. Witb an Introduction by ANDREw Lanc. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. Limited Edition de luxe, on 
Japan paper, £5 os. [ Next week. 
“A wonderful renaissance as regards the perfection of the book is in course of 
development, and some of the books of to-day are not to be surpassed since the 
beginning of printing. We have here, for instance, a book at a not excessive price, 
the type and paper of which are Name of the fifteenth ——.< while the illus- 
trations do not come far short of those of the eighteenth.” — and Queries. 


Library Edition. Now ready. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Joun T. Morsz, 
Jun. 2 vols. with a New Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt 
tops, 12s. 

The Atheneum says :—“ If it be too much to say that Mr. Morse has written the 
most complete life of Lincoln, it is the fact that his biography is the most readable 
and instructive which has yet appeared. The monumental work of Messrs. 
Nicolay and ra the private secretaries to Lincoln, which had occupied them 
twenty years in writing,and which extended to ten’ volomes, did not give that 
clear impression of the subject which the best biogravhies supply.” 

The Academy says :—“ As a specimen of what critical biography should be, this 


book is to be coramended....... The interest he has given to his narrative is such 
that it is difficult to lay the book aside until it is finished.” 
Next week, 


The PHILOSOPHY of SINGING. By Crara 


KATHLEEN Rocers. Cloth extra, 6s. 

It is not often that one finds a special musical 
also in a broader general way by one who is at once a trained specialist and 
musician of wide general culture.”"— Boson Transcript. 

* Admirable, and deserves general attention.”— Critic, New York. 


Second Edition, now ready. 


TALES of NEW ENGLAND. By SARAH 
Orxe Jewett, Author of “ Strangers and Wayfarers ” &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth ornamental, 5s. 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ Miss Jewett’s tales are rather very lively sketebes than 
tales, and, indeed, furnish us with a very good second to Miss Mary Wilkins’s 
admirable tales, like ‘A New England Nun.’” 


Next week. 


IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE, By 


M. E. Francis, Author of “Whither?” Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Now ready. 
The FIRST SUPPER, &c. 


Srurces. 16mo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“The episodes which Mr. Sturges sends forth were well worth writing, and they 


have been well written.”"—Leeds Mercury. 
“ We have seldom met with aapthing more erimly, pathetically, and convincingly 
real and Graphic 


By JoNATHAN 


true...... A first-rate piece of narrative.”—7he 
| NOTE.—New List of Boots free on application, 


London; OSGOOD, McILVAINE and OO, 
45 Albemarle Street, : 
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“RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


IMMEDIATELY 


FORTHCOMING WORKS 


LETTERS and MEMOIRS of EDWARD SEYMOUR, Twelfth Duke of Somerset, K.G. 


RAMSDEN aud W. MALLOCK, Author of In an Bachantad Island" 
price 1 xt wee 


HORSE-RACING in ENGLAND, from the EARLIEST TIMES, Containing Descriptions of 


Famous Horses, with Accounts of the more noted Owners, Jockeys (Amateur and Professional), Trainers, and Bookmakers. By ROBERT BLACK, Author of 
“ Horse-Racing in France,” “ The Jockey Club and its Founders,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s, [Next week. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of NAPOLEON. From the French of Arraur Livy, by SrerHEN 


LOUIS SIMEON, Translator of “ The Youth of Frederick the Great” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s, 


INDIAN MEMORIES. Of the Plains, The Hills, The Temples, Camp Life, Zenanas, The 


Matiny, The Black Hole, &c. By EDITH CUTHELL and Captain W. 8. BURRELL. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY of the POST OFFICE, from its Establishment down to 1836, | By 


HERBERT JOYCE, ©.B., one of the Secretaries to the Post Office. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


WOMEN of LETTERS. Including Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, fail Opie, 


Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Sarah tess Cowper, Ah Sano Ding ERTRUDE TOWNSHEND MAYER. 2 vols, crown 


The CONVERSATIONS of JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. Recorded by Wituiam Hazuirr. 


New Edition, edited, with an Essay on Hazlitt and a Note on Northcote, by EDMUND GOSSE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


FREDERIC HILL: an Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. 


Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant, of—Old Birmingham—Wilberforce—De Quincey—Catholic Emancipation—The Great Reform m. | Bein John 
Earl Grey— Prison Inspection—Mrs. Siddons—Sir John Herschel—Nasmyth—The Penny Post—Maria Kdgeworth—Abbotsford—Allan 
Chambers—Thackeray—Dr. Chalmers—Harriet Martineau—Archbishop Whateley— William Brodie—Prison Reform in — ~~~ Prisons—The Exhibi- 
tion of 1851—Right Hon. C. P. Villiers—The Law Amendment Society—Tne “ Money Order” Office—Charles Dickens—A N: Postmaster-General— The 
ao oe Property Bill—Lady Byron—Sir Rowland Hill—Somerset House, &c. Edited by his daughter, CONSTANCE. HILL. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and FAMILY of NAPOLEON. By Madame Jounor (Duchesse 


d’Abrantés). With Reproductions of Portraits of the entire Bonaparte Family. A New and Revised Edition. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 36s. 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By Dr. Aran Watrers, Author of “Palms and Pearls ; or, 


Scenes in Ceylon.” With Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The CONVERSATIONS of LORD BYRON and the COUNTESS BL BLESSINGTON. 


Sketch and Memoir of Lady Blessington. A New Edition, with Notes. 
, Count Pietro Gamba, Sheridan, The, Shelleys, Southey, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Palmerston, George Colman, Benjamin Disraeli. Fox, John Gat 


Metternich, Miss Mit ford, Napoleon, Samuel Rogers, Horace Walpole, &e. With 8 Portraits, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
wee! 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Louis Antorne Fauvetet pe BourriEnne, 


by Private > with Preface, and N Colonel R. W. PHIPPS, late Ro . A New Edition, with 
Supplementary Chapters, ‘otes, by yal Artillery. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS—Saxon, Plantagenet, Tudor, | Stuart, and Modern. 


By GEORGIANA HILL, Author of “ Mundus Muliebris.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations on S (Next week. 


‘STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and Professional Notes. By Currrorp Harrison, the 


Reciter. A New Edition. cows 8vo. 68, 


THREE ADDITIONS TO “BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
“GOD’S FOOL.” LOVER OR FRIEND ?; FROM MOOR ISLES. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
[Jn a few days. [Jn the press, (Jn the press, 
Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BARONESS.” 


The SWING of the PENDULUM. By Frances Mary Pearp, Author of “ Near Neighbours ” 
2 crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. NOW READY. 
DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY: TERENCE CLANCY. 
A Psychological Study. By HAROLD VALLINGS, Author of “The Quality of Mercy.” 

By ROSS GEORGE DERING, Author “The Undergraduate” &c. 

NOW READY. NOW READY, 

SYLVIA FULGENT. PERDITA. 

By H. B, FINLAY KNIGHT, Author of “A Girl with a Temper” &c. By MARY E. MANN, Author of “A Lost Estate” &c, 

3 vols. crown 8yo. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Printed bySPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 

= at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, Oc'ober 7, 1898, 
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